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In recent weeks, the discussion 


on a possible change in Israeli An > all letter 
foreign policy reached new heights to Mr. Shim on oe 
and still remains in the limelight Deputy Minister for Defense 


of public interest. 


This statement and those fol- 
lowing are excerpts from some of 
the articles in the Hebrew press. 


SHIMON SHERESHEVSKY 


PEACE — WITHOUT A PEACE TREATY 


am not ashamed to confess that the more I read and hear about peace, the 

less I know what “peace’” means, From my young days in Germany I still 
remember a situation deserving the name of peace, before the First World War 
of 1914. But since then I have lived, both abroad and in Israel, in pre- 
cr post-war conditions, in states of occupation or armament, in a would-be peace 
which is nothing but preparation for a new war. Therefore I ask myself : what 
is the difference between a state of war and a state of peace today ? Perhaps it 
is easier to define the term “war,” for it means active killing and destruction. 
But does the very fact that there is no war mean that there is peace ? Is, for 
instance, the present situation between East and West one of peace, merely 
because they are not actually fighting at this moment ? And what about China and 
Formosa, South and North Korea, East and West Germany ? Peace ? — War ? 

So I also ask myself about our relations with the Arab countries: in what 
state are we? A state of war? But there are, thank Heaven, no battles, no 
killing or destruction. What is more: our representatives and those of the Arabs 
sit together on several bodies, in the UN and its commissions, in Israel and 
elsewhere. Truc, the Arabs conduct a poisonous campaign of incitement against 
Israel, but have we not heard similar things between Egypt and Jordan or Iraq, 
or between Russia and America ? If the sign of war is fear, and the sign of 
peace no-fear, then how shall we define the state of the world today, which lives 
in continuous fear ? And if we say that the basis of peace is a peace treaty signed 
by the belligerent partics, — are there any peace treaties between Germany, 
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Italy and Japan and their satellites and, on the other hand, Britain, America 
and Russia ? 

If so, what is actually the difference in the situation between us and the 
Arabs today, which is no war and no peace ? Will the fear disappear ? Will we 
disband the Israel Defense Forces and the Arabs their armies ? Say we sign a 
peace treaty with them; will they immediately give up their policy of hostility to 
Israel ? Will we trust them and they us ? Have we not seen the value of such 
peace treaties as that of Versailles or Sévres ? How long did it take until the 
parties again began to prepare, to arm and to start a new war, particularly if 
the conditions of the treaty were harsh and degrading ? Therefore I permit myself 
to ask you and all those in all of our parties who talk about peace, about “on 
the road to peace,” about “‘together with peace,” or about “‘once there is peace,” — 
what does “peace” actually mean in terms of the country’s everyday life, for the 
individual and the community ? 


NO NEED FO PEACE TEATY 

* this world of today we may notice an interesting phenomenon: wars end 
without any peace treaty being signed, as if people did not want to know of 
any victors or vanquished. States and nations which only yesterday fought each 
other, nevertheless start economic, sports, scientific, etc. relations without any peace 
treaty. Take, for instance, France and Germany. I do not know whether at any 
time in history relations between the two have been an close as today — to the 
extent that German soldiers are being trained in France and the economies of the 
two countries — like those of other European states (Benelux) — intertwine to a 
highly disturbing degree. There are those who believe that these relations are 
closer than those between France and Britain or the United States. All this while 
the enmity of the French, Belgians and Dutch still exists and anyone who speaks 
German in those countries must expect angry looks — for they have not yet 
forgotten what the Germans did to them during the war. But perhaps the leaders 
of those nations, looking towards the future, believe that their peoples must be 
brought closer to each other by everyday cooperation in all kinds of different fields, 
in order to prepare the ground for peace. Let the people learn to work together 
as laborers, engineers, etc., on practical economic projects; let them live together 
and find a common language and in course of time they will want to live 
ia peace, so as not to endanger the common works and projects which they have 
created together and which provide them with a living. Thus they will achieve a 

state of peace even without signing a peace treaty. 

We may conclude that there is no need for a peace treaty in order to bring 
about a state of cooperation and understanding between nations. On the con- 
trary : cooperation on joint enterprises will in due course make peoples understand 
each other and draw nearer to each other, induce opposition to war, and bring 
about a state of peace. 
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SOLVING THE REFUGEE PROBLEM — A WAY TO PEACE 


Passing to our own region, we may ask ourselves whether there is some 
project here on which Israel and the Arab states can cooperate, which involves 
the activity of workmen, engineers, farmers, physicians, merchants, etc. from both 
parties, and in the common concern for which they can again learn to know and 
appreciate each other, find a common language and discover common interests. 
At one time there was such a project: the Johnston Jordan water project; but 
it failed because the countries involved showed more concern for the respective water 
quotas which they claimed as their due than for the cooperation which would be 
a blessing for them all. Since then the roads in this important field have parted : 
each side is establishing a water project of its own, without considering the 
other. Today there actually remains only one project which, by its very nature, 
cannot be carried out except by close cooperation between the parties concerned : 
the rehabilitation of the Arab refugees. 


As we know, the refugee problem is a burden to all the Middle East countries, 
including the Arabs. The Lebanese are afraid of them because they are mostly 
Moslems; Egypt does not allow them to leave the Gaza Strip and the refugee 
camps, in order to prevent them from flooding the labor market. In Jordan 
they have been given citizenship and equal rights, but they remain in the UN 
camps because they cannot find employment elsewhere, and so remain a source 
of trouble for the authorities. True, all the Arab states exploit them against 
Israel and arouse world opinion against us — but actually they do not know 
what to do with them. We, of course, are ready with good advice: ‘‘to shift 
them from their present camps near the border and transfer them to Iraq, 
Saudia, Yemen and other Arab countries,” etc. But how ? By main force ? 
Would any Arab government dare do such a thing ? Why should the refugees 
leave Jordan for another country with different origins and language, such 
as Morocco ? Or perhaps we ourselves are no longer sensitive — even in 
the days of the Eichmann trial — to the insulting cynicism of all this talk and 
advice coming from jews. After all, that kind of thing has been done to us, too, 
and we have always objected to such cruelties as repulsive to human rights and 
human sensibilities. Do we now want to give a retroactive color of legality 
or rightness to compulsory “transfers” or “exchanges of population” which the 
whole civilized world has rejected ? 


We, on the other hand, are plagued by this problem both from the political 
and from the moral point of view. Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Prime Minister, once 
wrote to me: “I have no doubt whatsoever that we are under an obligation to 
take every opportunity of helping to solve the refugee problem; for it is not only 
a question of politics, economics or even security for us, but a moral problem, 
and it is its moral aspect which, more than anything else, places us under an 
obligation.” All through the years we have been under attack at UN and else- 
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where, even from those who are themselves no saints, on account of our attitude 
to the refugees. But it is a fact that our situation is deteriorating; we remain 
isolated and even our old and new friends in Africa and Asia abandon us when 
it comes to voting on the Arab refugees. 

How long must this situation continue ? Has the time not come to reverse it 
completely by a daring proposal for a lawful, just, decent and humane solution 
of the refugee problem in the course of which we will in time achieve closer 
contact, understanding and even peace ? What is more natural than to tell the 
Arabs and the whole world: “Here we have a problem which gives all of us 
much trouble and worry and which we all want to solve. Let us therefore ‘ogether, 
with joint forces, seek a solution which will be acceptable to all sides, and 
particularly to the refugees themselves. As a basis, let us start from the United 
Nations resolutions which say that “refugees who want to return to their homes 
and live in peace with their neighbors shall be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practically possible date, and those who do not wish to return shall be 
given compensation for their lost or damaged property.” Israel — for her part — 
is prepared to agree to the principle of “right of choice” for the refugees and to 
readmit refugees — not the refugees — willing, and proving their willingness and 
ability “to live in peace with their neighbors” in the Jewish State of Israel ; 
but only on the condition (which should be self-evident) that the Arab States 
agree to sit down together with her, on a basis of full equality, to work out the 
practical solution and to implement in fact all the practical conditions of the 
agreed solution of the Arab refugee problem. According to the UN resolutions 
and under natural conditions the solution will involve rehabilitation of the 
refugees in the Arab countries and in Israel alike. Questions such as the terms 
of rehabilitation, the numbers involved, the place, the financial, economic, agti- 
cultural and administrative means, etc., will have to be answered through joint 
research on the spot and not on the basis of preconceived notions and assump- 
tions. No refugee, for instance, would be permitted to return unless he had 
appeared before a “Joint Refugee Commission” for an evaluation of his personal 
character, previous residence, trade, etc., and particularly of the probability that 
he will be “prepared to live in peace with his neigbours.” (in other words, for 
determination whether Israel can readmit him on security grounds). Even when 
accepted as a repatriant he must be allowed to reconsider, accept compensation 
and leave the country within a certain period. The Jewish and Arab members 
of the commission will inspect places intended for resettlement in Israel and the 
Arab countries and inform the refugees of the situation, so that they themselves 
will be able to decide on their future. To carry out such a program will not be 
easy, for we have to do with embittered, unfortunate, incited human beings 
without employment and without hope. One cannot even predict whether it will 
succeed at all. But the attempt must be made if we are to make an end of a 
situation which endangers peace and eventually can only lead to war, destruction 
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| and killing which will mean the end of all the countries involved without 


exception. 

Frora what I have said above about the function of cooperation in establi- 
shing a state of peace you will understand that I consciously and out of conviction 
belong to those who demand that “Israel change the sequence, i. €. readmit 
‘part of the refugees’ before the establishment of peace, in the expectation that 
this readmission will pave the way for the longed-for peace’ —- as you write in 
your article. I should only like to stress that not the readmission will pave the 
way to the Jonged-for peace, but cooperation in this gigantic project of rehabili- 
tating hundreds of thousands of unemployed and returning them to productive 
life in Israel and the Arab countries. I know that it will take a long time, 
pethaps ten years or more. But if the Arabs agree to Israel's proposal and sit 
together with us, we may assume that in the course of those ten years we will 
find a common language and will learn to solve other problems peacefully and 
understandingly as well. If in the course of this joint work the question of bringing 
supplies for building and rehabilitation work to Israel through the Suez Canal, 
arises, will Egypt be able to refuse ? Or can we refuse to allow similar goods for 
Jordan to pass through Haifa ? All this is possible only if we sit together, and 
not, like at Lausanne or Rhodes, separately with United Nations officials 
forced to mediate all the time. In demanding “the solution of the refugee 
problem before peace” I dissociate myself from all those who speak of 
“readmission of the refugees after peace,” for I believe that if we postpone 
the solution till “after peace,” we postpone it until the Greek kalends. 
The Arabs have no interest whatoever, either political or economical, in 
cooperating with us. All we have said and thought about our task as an 
“industrial and scientific centre” etc. in the Middle East is evaporating into 
thin air, for the economic and industrial development of the Arab countries 
advances with giant steps, with the help of foreign aid from all sides. 
Only the refugee problem can, on account of its specific nature, not be 
solved without cooperation with us, and we must exploit this circumstance now. 


I have said: “If the Arabs agree to Israel’s proposal” -— and I am 
fully aware that that is the basis and the first condition of the whole 
concept. We here always say: “There is no choice, for we have always 


said that we want peace, but from the Arabs we hear nothing but cries 
for war and revenge; so we must increase Israel’s military strength in 
crder to deter any Arab attempt to attack.” I, too, know what is being 
written, declared and broadcast in the Arab countries. But I also know 
What has happened between other countries whose situation in this respect 
was far worse. Moreover: — have we ever confronted the Arab demand 
for the solution of the refugee question as a first step, even before peace, 
with anything except declarations and “good advice’ about “transfers” etc. ? 
With any practical and acceptable plan ? How can they answer us in the 
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future if we stand on the UN resolutions — which now they are also willing 
to accept — and demand as a matter of course cooperation between all 
parties on the solution of the problem ? Shall we not bring about something 
like a revolution in the balance of forces at UN, where we have always been 
exposed to a hail of demands from all the member nations, and where we shall 
have everyone, East, West and particularly the African and Asian nations, 
putting pressure on the Arabs to accept our proposal. After that, will any- 
one still be able to charge us with evading any practical peaceful solution 
cf the refugee problem ? 

It is said that to readmit the refugees means no less than the ruin of the 
country; even the Prime Minister has said so in his discussion with Professor Simon. 
He seems to have changed his mind, though, for in the letter to which I have 
already referred he writes: ‘It is clear to me that without some measure of good 
will on the part of the Arab States there is no possibility whatsoever of solving 
this problem. Only if one agrees to expel the Jews from the country — and 
there are those who agree to that — one can suppose that it is possible to settle 
all, most, or even a large minority of the refugees in Israel.” I fully agree to this, 
for I do not know whether even a /Jarge minority of the refugees will want to 
return. In any case there is no danger in repatriating the refugees if it is done 
gradually, over a long time, under continual supervision and with regard to 
conditions — and particularly security conditions — in Israel. Therefore one 
must object to the position of the Government that “no refugee will be admitted, 
either before or after peace, except for a few cases of reuniting families,” and 
even that only as a privilege and without recognizing any refugee ‘rights.’ Under 
the prevailing circumstances it is no wonder that the whole world understands 


Israel’s position as in fact opposed to peace with the Arabs notwithstanding the 
multitude of statements to the contrary. 


DETERRENT STRENGTH OF ARMY WILL NOT BRING PEACE 


porns of a “peace offensive’ such as I propose, you — and most parties — 
demand the strengthening of our security forces by obtaining modern arms, 
for “only the deterrent strength of the Israel Defence Force will bring us peace.” 
I find it difficult to understand your attitude. The strength of the IDF to bring 
us peace ? Can it really do more than at best preserve the status quo of no peace 
and no war, with all the dangers and difficulties involved ? Perhaps we may 
assume that we shall not be attacked — and even that is not certain, For when, 
in history, have rulers in search of victories asked themselves whether it would be 
worth their while to start a war? Have they ever considered the victims who 
would fall in the fighting ? You say yourself that Abdul Nasser has no thought 
for the fate of the masses, of the millions of poor fellahin in Egypt; why do you 
believe that he will be deterred by the strength of the IDF ? Moreover: Did the 
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military strength of Russia deter the Finns ? Did the military strength of Britain 
deter our Jewish settlers, or the people of Cyprus, or other peoples ? I believe 
that there is a great measure of irresponsibility in this slogan of “the deterrent 
strength of the IDF,” for there are many factors which may cause one side to start 
a war if it is not prepared to consider the military strength of the other side. 
And if Abdul Nasser thinks that the moment for the attack has come, can anyone 
guarantee to protect our cities against damage and destruction ? And if we bomb 
the Arab cities — will bombing Cairo or Damascus be equivalent to the bombing 
by planes or guided missiles of Tel Aviv, Ramat Gan, Haifa and our other 
industrial towns, concentrated as they are on a small area ? Even if we should 
win the battles, would it bring us peace ? Do you think that you can conquer 
the Arab countries and keep them under occupation ? Do you have the forces for 
that ? Can you “bridge the gap” which exists, and will always exist, between the 
numbers and means at our disposal and at that of the Arab countries ? Are you 
certain that the moral and intellectual level of the IDF will always remain 
superior to that of the Arab army ? Conditions change, ours and those of the 
Arabs; the composition of the population changes, the education of the younger 
generation and its military training. Until when do you intend to carry on with 
the arms race which in the end only benefits the arms merchants and the big 
powers who sell us arms in the morning because they know that they will be 
obsolete the same evening ? Until when must we — and the Arab countries as 
well — spend millions and billions on tools of destruction instead of using them 
for constructive activities, for development, rehabilitation and building ? 

We have come to Israel to build the country and rebuild its ruins — not 
to die in it, even ‘‘a hero’s -death.” The whole Zionist enterprise can only 
prosper in conditions of peace. Therefore it is the duty of every true patriot to 
demand insistently that the Government take the initiative in exchanging the 
present state of “no war and no peace” for one of understanding and closer 
relations between the nations. The proposal which I have presented attempts to 
indicate the direction and the way which we must take without endangering our 
existence and our independence, the way to peace. 





ERROR — The editors of “New Outlook” sincerely regret the error which 
appeared on page 3 of our last issue. Prof. Ernst Simon is active Professor of 
Education at the School of Education, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and not 


Professor Emeritus, as erroneously stated. 











In this world seething with waves of violence, 
our state must struggle for its very existence 
and security — in this world and no other. 


ABBA EBAN 


THE ADVOCATES OF CHANGE 


F or three months now vigorous demands have been made in the press for 

immediate changes of our policy. Writers commanding brilliant style have 
called for a “daring change,” a “new direction,” or demanded that we “find 
a way out of the deadlock.” 


THE SITUATION AS THE “ADVOCATES OF CHANGE” SEE IT 

Our forefathers said : “See whence you come and whither you go.” 

A precise analysis of the existing situation must precede determining means 
of mending it, and the articles we are referring to all suffer from varying 
degrees of inaccurary in describing the present situation. If someone landing 
from another planet were suddenly confronted with those articles, he would 
he justified in assuming the following “facts,” as indicated by them : — 

“Israel lends support today to all those elements in the Western camp which 
are conservative, authoritarian, or absolute dictatorships’ (Poles); those res- 
ponsible for Isracl policy ‘seek to ensure state security only by military means” 
(A.E. Simon); “those same leaders declare at every possible opportunity that 
they are interested only in the Western States’ (A.E. Simon); Furthermore, 
these leaders are convinced that “there is nothing to be changed, nothing to be 
done and nothing to hope for’ (Y. Sha'ari); and that this is a time when the 
Western powers are “about to put a stop to the cold war and to cease 
maintaining a supporting borderline region.’ In this situation, “Abdul Nasser 
is liable to be less aggressive’ (Poles); and there are those who maintain that 
“Abdul Nasser assumes that this will occur, even before a US-USSR agree- 
ment comes into being’ (E. Livne). 

The argumentation of these advocates of reform is obvious; in order to 
win over the sympathies of their readers for something new, they must first 
of all disparage what is accepted at present. This they do by an extreme and 
repugnant description of present policy: they paint it in unwarrantedly menacing 
colors —- only in order to allow us to enjoy the clear bright hues of the 
policy with which they propose to replace it. 





ABBA EBAN -— Minister of Education and Culture, former Ambassador to the USA and 
permanent Israeli representative in the UN. The above article appeared in “Ha'aretz.” 
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\ THE ADVOCATES OF CHANGE il 


CONCLUSIONS BEFORE ESTABLISHING FACTS 


In their description of the world situation these authors also choose to 

' name “given premises” which will fit in with the conclusions they had decided 
cn in advance. In their opinion the whole world is approaching peace and 
reconciliation, and only Israel lags behind this general trend, because of 

| indifference, her blind belief in her deterrent force as a primary factor — and 
other negative qualities. 

On what do they base their absolute certainty that world tension is 
abating, and that in this situation it is permissible for Israel to relax her 
preparedness ? 

In this world secthing with waves of violence, our state must struggle 
| for its very existence and security — in this world and no other. A clear 
snalysis of the situation is a prerequisite for statesmanship. In this, these 

authors failed to make the grade; in their articles they failed to draw the line 
between objective statement of facts and wishful thinking. 

First they portray our policy as groping in terrifying darkness, while the 
rest of the world is illuminated brightly; and then they reveal their prescriptions 
for a cure. These vary: giving up all outside aid “except what is attracted to 
israel on a basis of commercial and productive viability”; establishing a com- 
pensation fund, from which every Arab government, every refugee community 
and every individual wishing to receive compensation” would be paid; imple- 

| menting the Shereshevski and Darin-Drabkin plans “which it is unnecessary 
to elaborate’; making Haifa a free port; free access for Egypt and Jordan to- 
Eilat port; a corridor for land communication between Jordan and Egypt, and 

} above all ‘‘a display of greater willingness to come to terms with Abdul 
Nasser,” as though Abdul Nasser’s willingness to come to terms with us were 
not in doubt. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY ENTERS THE FOREIGN POLICY ARENA 


Contrary to these proposals — to which one must give due respect at least 
for their clear exposition, the policy advocated by the Liberal Party has been 
far less clearly formulated. When I learned of the formation of this party, I 
hoped that it would make some contribution toward raising the standard of political 
debate in our country. I took the trouble to read all that has been published in 
ts name on foreign policy, hoping to find some solid contribution; but all 
one could gather were such vague demands as “to adopt a dynamic policy’; 
‘to create a new climate and use a new tone’; “to throw off routine and 
unwarranted reluctance to consider changes’; calls for greater initiative towards 
the world blocs; “more imagination” and a call to overcome difficulties by a new 
initiative and a “Jewish offensive.’ The Liberals call for “understanding that 


| the refugee problem is most complicated and the UN debate on it will be 
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strained”; and for Israel “to vote differently at the United Nations from the | 


way she votes at present.” 

These recommendations, quoted from various articles and speeches by 
Liberal Party spokesmen and supporters, do not include a single suggestion to 
“vote differently at the UN.” The Liberal spokesmen evaded the issue by not 
stating clearly to which votes they object. The truth is that the Liberal Party 
representative in the cabinet agreed with the way the Israeli representative cast 
his vote at the United Nations on most of the controversial issues. I am also 
in a position to reveal that in our delegation to the UN, representatives of the 
liberal parties did not try to divert our vote towards a more “neutral” position, 
but, on the contrary, towards a more “‘western’’ one. 

In my statement that tne Liberal spokesman had no concrete proposals 
tor reforms of our policy, I inadvertantly overlooked the claim of Mr. Yehuda 
Sha’ari — who asks, in a voice charged with feeling, why we should not 
recognize People’s China. Since we recognized People’s China eleven years ago, 
we will not find it difficult to accept this revolutionary and dynamic suggestion. 
Maybe in another eleven years time that writer will come round to approving 
some of the steps of political initiative taken by Israel recently, which may in 
the course of time reach his ears as well. I do not believe that this was a 
chance oversight; it simply exposes abysmal inaccurary and ignorance. After 
all, the democratic regime gives every citizen the absolute freedom to refrain 
from writing about subjects with which he is not familiar. 

Maybe international relations are not included in the exact sciences; but 
they are subject to some kind of order. Anyone dealing with them requires 
no less mental discipline than those who give instruction in other fields. 


SOLUTIONS AND CURES 

M°* of the solutions proposed by our writers have already gone through 

various stages of usage. Proposals about a free port in Haifa and mutual access 
to other ports in the region were first put forward in a general peace plan 
advocated at the United Nations Assembly in December 1952. These plans 
were based on a vision of an open region, rather than the _ sttife- 
ridden region of our day, and on a detailed description of the prospects of a 
peaceful Middle East in which commerce would flow freely, and commercial 
and cultural developments would cover the entire region in an atmosphere of 
close regional cooperation. Most UN members of the political committee and 
the Assembly plenary supported these proposals; but they were all rejected 
by the Arab governments, Nevertheless, they brought Israel respect and raised 
her prestige with world public opinion. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in the idea of Israel's presenting a plan 
designed to demonstrate her desire for peace, even if there appear no prospects 
that it will be possible to make the Arabs change their obstinately negative 
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stand. However, it is not easy to accept the assumption of our writers that those 
wno advocate such plans today are outstanding for their creative imagination 
and their originality, while others put forward similar plans nine years ago. 
To realize that Israel will make the most of any suitable opportunity to foster 
her concept of regional cooperation merely means assuming consistency in her 
policy, rather than speculating about sudden changes. 

The proposal for a corridor in the Negev linking Egypt and Jordan is 
rot new either. In 1955 we were asked by official circles in Washington to give 
our opinion on such a plan. During consultations even they were convinced of the 
ineffectiveness of the plan. 

Such a plan would have three aspects: the Israeli, Arab and international 
aspects. From each of these points of view the proposal is undesirable. From 
ne Israeli aspect, it would involve an infringement of her national sovereignty, 
while conflicting with her own communications and development projects in 
the Negev on which her economic balance and security depend. From the Arab 
viewpoint, there would be no advantage — and there might even be harm — 
in providing Jordan with a direct borderline with Egypt, which has for some 
time had designs on her sovereignty. From the international viewpoint, history 
bas taught that any settlement involving a vague undefined sovereignty 
involves the danger of disputes and wars. A case in point is the corridor 
between Poland and Germany which provided a pretext for, and touched off 
the Second World War. This should serve as a warning. 

The whole concept is based on an obvious logical contradiction. For in 
conditions of peace, free commerce and communications would in any case 
be assured for all states of the region; whereas in conditions of hostility and 
war it would be foolish to expect Israel to facilitate contact between two 
states which aim “to uproot her.” Under conditions of hostility, such a 
corridor would be neither possible nor justified, while in peacetime it would 
not be necessary. 

The only proposal left of all the labors of our reformers, is that calling 
for a concrete form to be given to the Israeli offers of compensation. (E. Livne, 
“Ha’aretz,” 19.3.61) Israel has put forward various proposal for dealing with 
this problem separately since 1955. They were all rejected by the Arab govern- 
tuents, which are interested in keeping alive and intensifying the refugee problem 
tather than solving it. The absence of a settlement of the compensation problem 
is not the cause of the absence of peace, and there is no certainty that settle- 
ment of this problem would have any effect on the hostile attitude of Nasser 
and ‘other leaders of the Arab world towards Israel. Nevertheless, Israel is not 
prevented from taking further initiative in this direction at the appropriate time, 
in the practical or propaganda fields, while the demand of our “reformers” 
in no way runs counter to accepted policy, nor is there any justification for 
describing it as a “bold change.” 
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The relevant question is whether this is the right time for such initiative, 
when there is ne indication whatsoever of the likelihood of cooperation from the 
Arabs in its implementation. It is doubtful whether the procedure proposed 


by Mr. Livne would relieve the situation. The proposal to pay compensation | 
only to those refugees who were property-owners in Israel — as the “individual” 


approach implies — means that the great majority of the refugees would not 
be entitled to compensation, while only the few well-to-do would benefit, 
International precedents, on the other hand, indicate a mutual collective approach 
to such matters, as was, for instance, adopted at the time by the Indian and 
Pakistani governments. To separate the issue of compensation, as proposed by 
Livne, from any settlement or development project, would ensure that after 
the compensation problem has been settled the refugee problem would remain. 
They would still be sitting in their camps, calling for large scale repatriation, 











and refusing to participate in rehabilitation and re-settlement schemes. These 
are the grounds for the doubts felt in international circles as to whether any | 


one-sided action on Israel’s part on the compensation issue would be effective 
or convincing, if it were not coordinated with efforts to implement settlement 
and development projects in the Arab states, aimed at putting a stop to the 
political exploitation and moral and economic suffering of the refugees. 


The main question that emerges is whether there is any justification in 
the charges that Israel policy is static, inflexible and based on fatalism. 


It is the peculiar quality of Israel policy that it has shown itself capable 


On various occasions of gaining achievements far above the extent of the | 


actual power which it has at any time represented. It presents a picture of 
a powerful political effort, capable of overcoming tough obstacles. Innumerable 
times the Israel cause has won victories over factors whose demographic, 
territorial, cconomic and strategic superiority ought — in theory — to have 
swung the balance in their favor. Hardly any two year period goes by without 
Israel's overcoming some major obstacle or thwarting some attempt against her. 


The tests and struggles confronting Israel's policy are far from over: and 
those who approve of present policy are neither indifferent to them nor prepared 
to put up with a lack of initiative. 

The absence of an effective solution to the security problem is particularly 
evident. Peace is not within our reach at present. There is no international 
set of guarantees and agreements to ensure a stable balance of security. And, 
to our regret, the world is not governed by a regime of international Jaw 
capable of ensuring effective and therefore deterrent protection extended by 
the peaceloving world to any victim of aggression. This means that one of the 
three factors which might be regarded as providing a workable solution to the 
security issue does not exist. In view of the continuous growth of power of 


the neighboring people, this situation must serve as a guide to Israel -- and | 
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it becomes clear that there :is no possibility of allowing any other issue to take 
precedence over the concern for security. 


So long as the current of hostility cannot be eliminated, it is both neces- 
sary and possible to build dams to hold it back — Israel is not the first or 
only nation in history to hold out until a solution is found. It would certainly 
be most desirable for Israel to live at peace with her neighbors but, con- 
fronted with no choice, she must hold out for a certain time without it. 


However, even in the absence of peace, and at a time of building up strength, 
there can be no mental acquiescence with such a situation for good. There 
are tendencies and processes in the world and in the region which may bring 
about the conditions conducive to a genuine change. Contemporary interna- 
tional relations are subject to the decisive influence of technological develop- 
ments, which have completely undermined accepted concepts of diplomacy and 
strategy. Nuclear armaments and long-range missiles are bringing nearer a 
situation of balance in international military relations. The arms which are to 
deter the “‘enemy” also deter their owners from using them. At the same 
time international relations are becoming so involved that any war anywhere 
which is not quickly stamped out is liable to spread to universal proportions. 
In this situation, mankind’s desire for peace is accompanied by unprecedented 
fears and sensitivity. The increasing number of small states, incapable of ensuring 
their security by their own military forces, has made international public opinion 
more aware than ever before of the principles of the independence and integrity 
of all states. These developments are likely to lend far greater authority, in the 
future, to international law based on the principle that no change in a recognised 
existing international situation is permissible, other than by agreement. Any 
political aim which can be implemented only by lengthy military action is becoming 
continually further removed from any possibility of fulfilment. The only remain- 
ing possibilities for changes in the disposition of international forces are those 
which take place within the boundaries of states. It is no coincidence that the 
conflicts in Laos, Korea, Cuba and Congo are mainly of that type. It is therefore 
dear that the irredentism of the Arabs runs counter to an inevitable world 
process. Unde: conditions of strategic balance and paralysis, the concept of a 
recognized legal “‘status quo” is gaining in importance. That is why it is wrong to 
propose concessions on any such status before it is known what infringement of 
sovereignty it might lead to. 


Since Arab nationalism is capable of a realistic analysis of the international 
situation, it must be assumed that it will eventually realize that it will never be 
capable of “wiping out’ Israel by any extended military attack. This realization 
will be delayed by any weakening of Israel's defensive power, or any move to 
belittle the existing legal “status quo” for which, in spite of all its defects, there 
is still no realistic and effective substitute. 
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SECURITY AND POLITICAL DETERRENT 
A longside these tendencies which operate against wars in general, and in 
this region in particular, there are other tendencies which operate in the same 
direction. Time lends stability to existing facts, particularly when these are legally 
sound. The unmistakeable unwillingness of the Asian and African states to lend 
their support to the elimination of Israel may completely isolate the dream of 
destruction, in so far as it is still held by the Arab leaders. Isolation for any 
political policy contains the seeds of its withering. The more Israel gains the 
friendship of peoples and the support of public opinion, the factors of political 
deterrence will be strengthened, apart from existing military deterrents, Arab 
hostility is not necessarily an eternal historical feature: a new Arab generation 
has arisen which has never seen a world map on which Israel was not marked. 
People do not tend to fight against a reality into which they were born, so long 

as it does not harm their own security, existence and well-being. 

Along with the decline of traditional strategy and diplomacy, which were 
based on geo-political and military factors, the importance of science, develop- 
ment projects and technology is growing in our generation : Israel’s weight on this 
scale is far from low. In estimating the factors affecting our security situation, 
one must not overlook the sharpening of the human conscience caused by the 
memory of the “holocaust,” upon which the attention of the world has been 
focused. There is therefore no need to despair of lack of processes liable to 
tilt the historical balance in favor of peace — beginning with the Arab’s coming 
to terms with us for lack of choice, and leading up to their realizing the positive 
benefits from regional cooperation. These processes can be encouraged and fostered 
by us: there is room for initiative, but no grounds for a verdict of helplessness. 

It is essential to develop an educational movement aimed for Israel’s Arab 
as well as Jewish citizens, and indirectly for all the Arab peoples, to foster the 
idea that peace will come in the future and overcome the temporary hostility — 
a feature of the past. The same ideological and informative effort which was 
invested in advancing the complicated and bold idea of the revival of Israel's 
independence, must today be devoted to fostering recognition of the benefit to be 
derived from Israel-Arab peace. 

This task, imposed upon us by the particular dynamics of contemporary life, 
requires both vigorous action and great patience. 
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“It is our obligation to try every possible means 
to help solve the refugee problem...” 
(Ben-Gurion) 


ELIEZER LIVNE 


FINE WORDS BUT NO DEEDS 


W hat does Abba Eban propose should be done to cope with the absence 
of peace or prospects for “international agreements which would guarantee a 
stable security balance’ ? He chooses to rely on the effects of time, on the 
conscience of international public opinion, and on Israel’s educational activities. 
Time will have its effect. “A new Arab generation has arisen which has never 
seen a world map on which Israel was not marked; and people do not tend 
to fight against a reality into which they were born, unless it harms their own 
security, existence and well being. “International conscience will help: “that 
sharpening of world conscience resulting from the fact that the memory of the 
holocaust has been brought to the focus of public attention; and finally — 
“an educational movement directed to the Arab and Jewish citizens of Israel, 
and indirectly to the Arab peoples.” 

Mr. Eban’s first assumption is based on a liberal optimism which has no 
foundation in history or in the current situation. Most wars which have ever 
occurred broke out because individuals and peoples rose up against a reality 
into which they, their fathers and forefathers were born. Economic prosperity 
and security of livelihood have never held back hatred and aggression. The 
first world war broke out at a time of general prosperity, and the same is true 
for World War II. This applies in particular to relations between the Jews 
and the Arabs. The Jews did not come to the country in the expectation of 
prosperity and security; Mr. Eban himself was one of those Jews. The hostility 
of the Arabs is not due to Israel’s undermining their economic wellbeing; 
while the majority of them do not fear Israel’s undermining their personal 
security. What then is the cause of Arab hostility — extending from Iraq to 
Tunisia ? The cause clearly lies in a deep national-spiritual wound and, clearly, 
attempts must be made to heal that wound. It resulted from a destructive 
upheaval, (from the Arab viewpoint); therefore the cure may lie in a display 
of generosity. I do not know whether we would succeed, but we have no 
tight not to make the attempt. Even a failure would be some kind of 
achievement. 





ELIEZER LIVNE — independent journalist writing for “Ha'aretz”; former leading Mapai 
member. 
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May I be allowed to quote a man who is doubtlessly regarded as an 
authority by Mr. Eban: “I have no doubt that it is our obligation to try every 
possible means to help solve the refugee problem, as it is not solely a political, 
economic or even security problem — but also a moral one. Its moral nature, 
more than any other, obliges us to seek a solution.” ...Does Mr. Eban regard 
these words of Ben-Gurion as applicable ? Would it be possible to claim that 
we had indeed made every possible attempt towards solving the problem? 


And does Mr. Eban’s own negative approach towards my proposals indicate 
that this is so ? 


With regard to international conscience — it would be most difficult to 
arouse it by “throwing the limelight” on particular issues, in the manner of 
United Jewish Appeal propaganda. The Eichmann trial may, from the inter- 
national aspect, be the very last occasion on which the holocaust will be in 
the limelight of attention. The Jewish refugees no longer exist as such; while 
the Arab refugees do, and it is the latter who will trouble the human con. 
science as long as they remain refugees. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


Certainly it would be most desirable, if it were possible to educate the 
Arabs towards a reconciliation with Israel and to accepting her as a good 
neighbor. Do our actions educate our neighbors to an attitude of mutual 
trust ? Our participation in the British and French attack on Suez has aroused 
exactly the opposite feeling among the Egyptians and most other Arabs; in 
fact that occasion could have been a unique opportunity for adopting an 
entirely different policy. A document recently published throws a new — 
and depressing — light on our policy during those same wretched months of 
1956. Apparently the Prime Minister of Malta at that time, Mr. Dom Mintoff, 
had persuaded Nasser to attend a secret meeting with Israeli representatives in 
Malta in the spring (or summer) of 1956. The British government however 
objected. We shall not here voice criticisms of Anthony Eden's blundering 
government; obviously an Israeli-Arab reconciliation at that time would have 
been counter to its policy. However, it is an even more depressing truth that 
the policy of the Israeli government at that time too was based on a worsening 
of relations with Egypt; and its crowning success was its participation in the 
Suez-Sinai campaign. 


What could Mr, Ben-Gurion have discussed at that time with Nasser, 
and how could he have talked with the Egyptian leader at all, while at the 
same time his envoys were working in precisely the opposite direction from 
that of cooperation ? Of course, one cannot tell whether such a meeting would 
have concluded with agreement and in mutual understanding — but the actual 
holding of a meeting could be considered as an achievement and a con- 
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structive event. How can we ever reach the stage of consulation, when there 
is no possibility of meeting round the conference table ? 


THERE iS NO ALTERNATIVE TO PAYING COMPENSATION 
A ll that I have written so far deals with the past. Today, there can be no 

constructive Arab policy not involving a unilateral large-scale scheme for pay- 
ment of compensation to the Arabs. Mr. Eban’s negative approach to my 
proposals on this is so full of contradictions, that one gathers the impression 
that his official denial rather contradicts his personal ideas. On the one hand, 
he charges that those who reject the official policy have no practical alternative 
proposals; while on the other, he admits that there is “the proposal to give a 
practical form to the undertaking to pay compensation.” On the one hand 
he charges that the plans suggested by critics of the government are imaginary 
and impracticable; while on the other he claims that my demands “in no way 
contradict current accepted policy", and certainly in mo way signify a “bold 
change of policy”. 

Whether they would mark a bold change, or a continuation of accepted 
policy — is merely a linguistic squabble but not a subject of debate. If 
proposals are correct, acceptable and practicable, they should be implemented, 
whether they are in keeping with present policy or not. 

After my plan had been granted the praise (from Mr. Eban’s viewpoint) 
that it is in keeping with accepted policy, he goes on to enumerate arguments 
why it should not be implemented: “Livne’s proposal to grant compensation 
only to those refugees who were property-owners in Israel means that the 
great majority of the refugees would not benefit from the compensation pay- 
ments, while only the few well-to-do would profit... In severing the refugee 
issue from any settlement or development scheme, it is certain that even if the 
compensation problem is settled, the refugee problem would remain.” This 
argument lacks sincerity, and on one major point also displays ignorance. 
I proposed the “individual” system for the compensation payments only in 
case — and this would be most likely — no Arab government would im- 
mediately be found willing to handle collective settlement for the refugees 
in that country. The main thing is to begin. Once the ‘individual’ method 
is under way, the rest will follow. I do not know why the payment of com- 
pensation should be made conditional on “‘settlement projects.” This has become 
4 routine concept of Zionism quite meaningless in the context of the neigh- 
bouring states. Why should there be any objections to the persons receiving 
compensation settling in Quwait, the oil-estates of Saudi Arabia or other places 
offering industrial and commercial opportunity ? Who would suffer from 
this — the refugees ? the Arab states ? — or perhaps Israel ? 

With regard to the scope of compensation payments, surely Mr. Eban, 

(Continued on page 43) 





Y. SHA’ARI 


Israel must reckon with the rising neutralist tide. 


A BALANCED FOREIGN POLICY 


hat we need is a new initiative, 

particularly in foreign affairs. Al- 
though we have an “arms acquisition” 
policy, we lack a foreign policy. Do the 
requirements of arms acquisition really 
make it essential to conduct the sort of 
foreign policy Israel maintains today ? 

What we refer to is a new initia- 
tive, primarily in relations with the 
world blocs and the Big Powers. We 
cannot hope for a peace settlement with 
our neighbors so long as there is no 
abatement in the cold war, or so long 
as the Middle East at least is not ex- 
cluded from the battlefield of the cold 
war, and while the Arabs are able to 
exploit cold war factors for their own 
purposes. However, a change in the 
cold war is a definite possibility, 
whether universal or local (both Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev still hope for 
frank discussions); in that case Rus- 
sian hostility against Israel may be of 
decisive importance. 

Peace with the Arabs is not depen- 
dent on concessions from our side; 
neither concessions of territory or of 
sovereignty. Anyone now advocating the 
plan of Professor Simon must not 





L. SHA’ARI — Secretary of the Liberal 
Party and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Histadrut (Israel T. U. Fede- 
ration). 





expect the Arabs to accept it. Proposals 
like a corridor through the Negev or 
a free port in Haifa will not be de- 
cisive, nor can Israel agree to the re- 
patriation of the Arab refugees, as that 
would be liable to destroy her from 
within. During discussions in Liberal 
Party institutions, Professor Simon's 
plan was unanimously rejected. Dr. 
Goldmann has also voiced his opinion 
that the way to achieve peace with the 
Arabs is not by granting concessions. 
It is a process requiring a new climate, 
a new tone and new personalities; and 
above all a more balanced policy in 
relations with the world blocs. 


RETURNING TO THE PRE-KOREA 
PERIOD 

Although we are not included in any 
Western alliance, we act as though we 
were, and at times our behaviour is 
even more extreme. Has anyone de- 
manded this from us, and is it to our 
benefit ? Why should we display such 
a persistently negative stand towards 
Russia, express opinions on the Oder- 
Neisse issue, and refrain from recog- 
nising People’s China ? It will not re- 
main outside the United Nations for 
good, and even the United States is 
bound eventually to recognize China. 
The Dulles era is over; it maintained 
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that “whoever is not with us — must 
be against us,” and condemned neu- 
trality as “immoral.” The change in 
American policy is best illustrated by 
the difference in the US attitude to the 
Korean and the Laos wars (if the lat- 
ter may be called a war). At the time, 
the US hoped to sway the balance by 
force, while today it is quite pre- 
pared for neutrality, and even to re- 
cognize that as an achievement. The US 
today has a favorable attitude to 
genuine neutrality, and is even pre- 
pared to extend aid to neutral states. 
Though we are a western state in re- 
gime and character (like Austria and 
Switzerland) why should we try to be 
more Catholic than the Pope ? 

We successfully established 
friendly ties with the new states of 
Asia and Africa, but they frequently 
raise the charge: ‘While your technical 
aid is appreciated, when it, comes to 
political matters, you act as servants of 
colonialism.” 


have 


Is it really essential for 
us to vote the way we have frequently 
voted at the United Nations ? Does 
this not the confidence 
we have won among the new states ? 

Even President Kennedy’s new Ad- 
ministration adopted an unmistakable 
anti-imperialist policy against its own 
declared allies in NATO — Belgium 
and Portugal — on the Congo and 
Angola issues. A new world is coming 
into being, and the neutralist bloc is 
turning into the majority at the Uni- 
ted Nations. Should we ignore this 


undermine 


trend ? Should it not make us adopt a 
policy which, if it is not formally de- 
fined as neutral (we could agree to 
that too, if suitable guarantees were 
given by the four big powers) would 
at least be more balanced in relations 
with the world blocs. 

It has been said that so long as we 
do not switch to a foreign policy 
based on peace with concessions, we 
have no alternative but to keep up the 
foreign policy dictated by arms acquisi- 
tion requirements. Relations with 
France in this respect are well known. 
Let us hope that the expected peace 
with Algeria will not alter them. If 
any change does come about, it will not 
be the result of an independent policy 
towards the world blocs. For de Gaulle 
himself is not prepared to follow 
American guidance in everything. 

It is argued that it is not the US 
which requires our identification with 
it, but that we require its identification 
with us. I assume that the US’ support 
at the United Nations and its aid to 
Israel in other spheres is not depen- 
dent on complete identification on our 
part. As Walter Lippmann, that astute 
commentator who exerts considerable 
influence in Washington today, wrote: 
“The change in the world balance of 
forces makes a reform of our policy 
essential The US must give up _ its 
policy of lending support to its own 
satellites, and substitute for it a neu- 
tralist policy towards the marginal, 
weak and vulnerable states.” 





situation. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


The danger of getting used to a chronically bad 





THE PEACE THAT DOES NOT COME 


T here are people who, when they are 
faced by some trouble which they 
cannot overcome, get used to it as time 
goes on, reconcile themselves to it and 
even find some ‘concealed blessing” 
in it. The result is that they stop ma- 
king the neccessary efforts to extricate 
themselves from it. 

It seems that this is also the case 
with the dispute between Israel and the 
Arabs. For it is no secret that there 
are now influential political circles in 
Israel who have given up all hope of 
a possibility of achieving peace with the 
Arabs in this generation. 

They believe that the Israel-Arab 
problem will eventually be solved by 
force, and that therefore the main ef- 
fort must be directed at improving the 
country’s security. On the other hand 
— they claim — there is no point in 
wasting efforts on talking of peace 
with the Arabs, as this is interpreted 
by the other side as a sign of weakness 
and therefore harms us. 

Moreover, these circles say, in their 
fatalistic attitude to peace, that it is 
actually a good thing that the Arabs 
for the present want no peace with us, 





ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE — commentator on 
Arab affairs for the Israeli daily ‘Lamer- 


hav.” 





for this situation, for all its shadow- 
sides, has certain important concealed 
advantages which we must exploit to 
the full. 

One has the impression that these 
circles somewhat disregard the other 
side of the coin and do not give suf- 
ficient consideration to all the reasons 
why (together with an increased effort 
to achieve as independent a position 
as possible, just in case) we should 
do all we can to take the political 
initiative so as to find a common 
language with the Arab world. 

Peace with the Arabs will enable 
us to make considerable cuts in our 
defense budget and apply the savings 
to development and to improving the 


‘living standard of ‘‘the Second Israel.” 


Peace will also cause a remarkable im- 
provement in the national trade and 
payments balance : by lowering the cost 
of imports and exports as a result of 
the opening of the Suez Canal to our 
trade; by enabling us to export to the 
Arab countries and to export more to 
the Moslem countries; and by allowing 
us to sell services (including those of 
our merchant marine) to the Arab and 
Moslem world. 

In addition, peace will cause ex- 
panded employment in Israel as a re- 
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THE PEACE THAT 


sult of the opening of new export and 
service markets; it will considerably 
encourage tourism, particularly in 
combination with the neighboring 
countries; it will remove the political 
and economic barriers which now hold 
back the flow of capital to Israel; it 
will make considerable means available 
to the Israel economy through the exe- 
cution of projects for the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees in the neighbor- 
ing countries; it will help create the 
conditions under which Israel can _be- 
come the  industrial-financial-cultural 
centre of the Middle East and lessen 
its dependence on Jewish and non- 
Jewish outside factors. 


In addition, peace between Israel and 
the Arabs may prove a decisive factor 
in neutralizing the Middle East and 
taking it out of the Cold War. Also, 
it will create an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of civic loyalty 
among the Israeli Arab minority, which 
will no longer regard itself as foreign 
to the country and will be able to be- 
come a bridge between Israel and _ its 
neighbors. Further beneficial results in 
different fields will follow, such as 
foreign capital investments and the de- 
velopment of institutions for research 
and instruction for the benefit of the 
whole region. 

Furthermore, the cessation of enmity 
between Israel and the Arabs will re- 
lieve the mental stress under which most 
of the country’s population has lived 
for scores of years, will release much 
mental energy and allow it to flow into 
constructive channels, and help clear 
the atmosphere inside the country, 
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which has become considerably _pol- 
luted as a result of the hard struggle 
for existence imposed on us by the 
Arabs; and above all, will prevent us 
from being drawn into a whirlpool of 
chauvinism and militarism — a danger 
for any people forced to live long in 
conditions of military preparedness, as 
has been shown to a small extent in the 
recent ‘‘Affair.” 


MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


The obvious conclusion is that not- 
withstanding all the problems involved 
in Israel-Arab peace, notwithstanding the 
concealed advantages of the pre- 
sent condition of no-peace, and in spite 
of all difficulties, Israel must not only 
seek peace, but seek it actively and take 
the initiative in pursuing it. We regret 
to note that except for the always re- 
curring routine statements of our desire 
for peace, those who shape Israel's 
policy have done but little in this di- 
rection, and, what is worse, have at 
times missed opportunities which might 
have been exploited for peace feelers. 


TWO-WAY ACTION 


Let us make one thing clear: Our 
efforts to bring about peace must not 
blind us to the rapidly increasing 
strength of the UAR, particularly du- 
ring the last few years, and to its 
rather transparent intentions. Therefore, 
Israeli policy must act in two direc- 
tions: on one hand the greatest pos- 
sible increase in strength so as to de- 
fend the sovereignty and integrity of 
the State against possible Arab at- 
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tack; and on the other hand a political 
initiative directed at attempting once 
more to find a way to the Arab world. 

Some time ago Israel’s Foreign Mi- 
nister declared in the Knesset that peace 
in the Middle East depends on the 
deterrent strength of Israel, and that 
this deterrent consists first and foremost 
in the country’s military strength, and 
in addition, in its stability and political 
and economic progress. But that alone 
is not all. 

Now more than ever, when the pos- 
sibility of a new summit meeting and 
of contact between the two world blocs 
is in sight, when the prospects of 
world peace are on the increase and 
even a French-Algerian settlement seems 
around the corner (with all the ef- 
fects which this may also have on the 
Israel-Arab conflict), deterrent power 
is not a sufficient condition. For at 
this precise moment the situation is 
particularly favorable for energetic 
Israeli activity aimed at peace and for 
producing a peace programme initia- 
ted by Israel, and including proposals 
for a constructive solution of the re- 
fugee problem within the context of 
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a peace settlement. 

As for the detailed and practical 
planning of this peace policy, the time 
has come for the establishment in Is. 
rael of a supreme Government authority, 
on the pattern of the National Security 
Council of the United States, with the 
task of planning policy, both short. 
term — looking to current requirements, 
and long-term—with an eye to the basic 
aims of the country. Until now policy 
planning has been done casually, some- 
times on the strength of the con. 
siderations and decisions of one single 
person. 

This has to be put right as soon as 
possible. A heavy-weight team of ex- 
perts and public personalities of all 
trends must be set up as an advisory 
body to the Government, to the Foreign 
Ministry, to the Foreign Affairs and 
Defense Committee and to the other 
factors which lay down policy in Israel. 
When we shall have a planned policy 
which also looks farther afield, we 
shall have a better chance of extrica- 
ting ourselves at long last from the im- 
passe in which we and our neighbours 
have lived these thirteen years. 
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SIMHA FLAPAN 


NO PROSPECTS IN ““DETERRENT-POLICY” 


n interesting feature in the forthcoming elections in Israel is the passionate 

discussion on issues of foreign policy and national security. Never have these 
issues occupied such a predominant place in a public debate. This is owing to the 
fact that large sections of the public have become aware of the fateful problems 
facing Israel and of the importance of decisions that have to be made. As always 
happens in elections, issues of foreign policy are sometimes misused for domestic 
needs, and passions are being roused that preclude clear thinking and a responsible 
approach; but even this aspect of the discussion can only stress the fact that two 
fundamental approaches have emerged. One could define these as “‘fatalist’’ on 
the one hand, and “active” on the other. The difference between them is not in 
the degree to which they desire peace and appreciate its importance; both sides 
sincerely yearn for peace. The difference also does not lie in the measure of realism 
with which they view the present situation. The point of departure for both is the 
fact that there is on the Arab side fundamental enmity and opposition to recognizing 
Israel as a firmly established fact in the Middle East, and that, consequently, the 
idea of liquidating Israel still plays a dominant role in the minds of Arab 
leaders. However, for the “‘fatalists,” this statement is a conclusion of their 
analysis, whereas for the “active,” it is only a starting point. The first would say : 
“the Arabs are bent on our destruction; no offers of compromise will mitigate 
their hatred, we desire peace, but peace needs two parties.” The others would 
start with this and go on to pose questions: Is Arab hatred a constant and 
unchangeable force on which we have no influence at all, or can this force be 
weakened or strengthened according to circumstances ? And what are these circum- 
stances ? If the present-day leaders of the Arab world will not change their attitude 
towards Israel, must we assume that subsequent leaders will take up the same line? 
Can Israel’s policy play a role in transforming enemies of today into friends of 
temorrow ? And again, if hatred of Israel is a factor which will determine the 
policy of future generations, are there external factors which can remove, or 
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deflect implementation of this hatred ? Is Israel’s military strength the only 
deterrent ? Must Israeli-Arab tension necessarily reach the point of conflict, or 
can it be weakened, reduced, and if so, by what means ? 

Typical representatives of the “‘fatalist’” approach are, regrettably, those 
responsible for Israeli policy and for the security forces. Mr. Shimon Peres, 
Deputy Minister of Security, one of the chief engineers of the Sinai Campaign, 
formulated his case in very simple terms : Israel has no means of influencing the 
Arabs to desire peace; it has only the means to deter and contain the Arabs’ threat 
until the awareness of their inability to destroy Israel will lead them to 
adopt a more constructive attitude. As a result, Israel’s foreign policy is reduced 
to the problem of acquiring more and better equipment in the inevitable arms 
race with the Arabs. The Egyptian journalist, Hassanin Haikal, took up Mr. Peres 
on this point and proved in his interview with Mr. Sulzberger of the “New York 
Times,” (published in Al-Ahram”) that Isracl is not in a position to prevent the 
development of the Arab social, economic and military potential. Both Peres and 
Haikal view a war as inevitable, the only difference being that according to 
Peres, the war will result from the Arab obsession with the idea of destroying 
israel; whereas in the eyes of Haikal the war will be started by Israel which will 
necessarily attack the Arabs before they reach the stage of absolute superiority 
in the economic and military field. 


f actual policies of both Israel and the UAR will be based on these theories, then, 

sooner or later, war must break out. The Peres-Haikal polemic is a proof 
that the policy of a military deterrent can in no way prevent a war. Even if 
war is made impossible by external factors, i. e. the United Nations and the great 
powers, it is clear that a policy based exclusively on military deterrence can only 
deepen Jewish-Arab enmity. 

The crucial test of Israel’s policy consists not in its readiness to make peace 
when the Arabs are ready, but in its ability to weaken Arab hostility, thereby 
hastening their readiness to make peace. Mr. Peres rejects this idea in advance, 
believing strongly that no matter what Israel might do and offer, it would not 
help achieve this aim. The inevitable conclusion is that the only course left to 
Israel is to try to win in the armaments race and to obstruct or slow down the 
growth of Arab strength, by exploiting internal conflicts between Arab states 
cr between them and outside powers. This was, in fact, the “Jeitmotif’ of 
Israel’s political and military ventures (participation in the Suez war; free passage 
to British planes to Iraq in 1958, etc., not to mention minor episodes). 

In justification of his policy, Mr. Peres points to the military dangers facing 
Israel and he uses Mr. Haikal’s answer as evidence. He warns us against basing 
national security on hopes of peace rather that on the existing situation. Nobody 
suggests ignoring realities or jeopardizing Israel's alertness to any danger and 
its preparedness to face it efficiently. As long as there is no peace, all Israelis will 
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support the sad necessity of building up armed forces and military potential 
capable of dealing with any emergency. However, it is exactly those who base our 
foreign policy and security system exclusively against the background of immediate 
millitary dangers — who understimate the real dangers facing Israel. If Mr. 
Haikal’s answer proves anything, it is that Arab strategy is not that of a “blitz- 
krieg” in the nearest future, but rather a long term “indirect strategy” which is 
based on the combination of military and political factors, on the skillful exploi- 
tation of international situations, and on the development of human, industrial 
and economic resources, as a basis for an efficient military force. Using the words 
of Liddell Hart: the Arab leaders are not looking for an immediate show-down, 
but for a strategic position in which they will have so many advantages that it will 
automatically ensure their success, with or without a fight. The planners of our 
security seem to forget that both Nasser and Kassem participated in the Israeli- 
Arab war in 1948, in which they could have learned that superiority in arms and 
gldiers alone does not ensure a victory, if it is based on a backward society and 
economy. They seem to underestimate the fact that they give priority to the 
cultural, economic and industrial development. of their respective countries, and 
it is precisely this which makes the long term threat more dangerous than an 
immediate attack. Nasser’s political successes and his skill in obtaining economic 
and military aid from both the West and the East, is not less serious than threats 
of aggression. He succeeded in transforming his military defeat in Sinai into a 
political victory, and his armies came back to the Gaza Strip and the Peninsula, 
headed by the jeeps of the United Nations Emergency Force. He succeeded in 
uniting Syria and Egypt and placing Egyptian forces on the northern border of 
Israel, without firing a single shot, and he also managed to transform the UAR 
into an important international factor, by joining the rising neutralist block. 
Mr. Peres's short term strategy of acquiring arms for an eventual show-down is 
no answer at all (even from the point of view of security) to the long range 
“indirect strategy” of Mr. Haikal; the more so as the relationship of forces between 
Israel and the Arab world is turning to the advantage of the Arab side. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion rightly described this process when he stated in one of his recent 
speeches that while the Arabs are not losing their superiority in numbers, we are 
losing our superiority in quality. 

So, what is the answer ? The planners of our security seem to have grasped 
that two concepts in which they believed a few years ago. are now impracticable : 
that of a preventive war and that of an imposition of a peace treaty by force. 
It was precisely the Sinai campaign, the"ideal” example of a successful preventive 
war, which proved its limitations and futility. They are now aware that an inter- 
national situation which will make a repetition of Sinai possible, without grave 
consequences, is extremely unlikely to arise. The idea of dictating a peace treaty 
in Damascus or Cairo has also proved to be just a fancy in which only young 
officers without any serious experience could believe. 
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T here is no such thing as hatred between two peoples passing from — 

to generation, unchanged. Arab hatred of Israel in 1961 is something vey 
different from Arab hatred in 1948 because in this interim Arab society has under. 
gone fundamental changes. The enmity is today deeper than in 1948, but the 
interesting thing is that in between there were moments in which it could have 
been very much weakened. It is enough to mention a few such moments which 
have been either missed or misused. One is connected with the Suez war which 
has become for the Arab world a turning point in their history, psychology and 
politics. Israel’s participation in this war was a grave mistake. The appearance of 
Israeli soldiers on the shores of the Suez Canal at a time when the French and 
the British were trying to turn back the clock of Arab history, has contributed 
more to the strengthening of the belief that Zionism is a mortal enemy of the 
Arab world, than did 50 years of anti-Zionist propaganda of the Jerusalem Mufti, 
It is impossible to exaggerate the impact on Arab psychology and politics if 
Israel would not have taken past in the Suez war. This would have been tangible 
evidence for the new forces in the Arab world that imperialism and Israel are 
two different ideas and realities; and it would have given an enormous stimulus 
to the development of a new political orientation on the part of the Arabs, 
based on the readiness to consider the possibilities of Jewish-Arab cooperation 
in the struggle for the development and independence of the Middle East. 

The second moment is connected with the Algerian war for independence 
which is much more deeply felt by Arab peoples everywhere than the Israeli 
Arab war of 1948. The young Arab generation in North Africa and the Middle 
East, identifies itself intensely with the Algerian people. Thexe can be no doubt 
that a correct attitude on the part of Israel would have affected it very deeply 
and contributed greatly towards pushing the memory of 1948 further back into 
the past. Unfortunately, also in this case, Israel has committed the fatal mistake 
of identifying herself with the colonial policy of France. 

Another vexing problem in Arab-Jewish relations is that of the refugees and 
the position of the Arab minority in Israel. The tragedy of the refugee is a 
source of bitterness, hatred and despair, transforming the problem of the Palestinian 
Arabs into an all-Arab problem, influencing to varying degrees the policies of 
Arab states and the programs of all their political parties. A consistant and 
sincere policy striving for a just solution of this problem could have no doubt 
influenced Jewish-Arab relations. 

Not less. important is the position of the Arab minority in Israel. The 
treatment of this minority is a test case for the one question which deeply 
troubles every Arab and every Jew, namely: Can Jews and Arabs live together 
in peace, equality and mutual respect ? The feelings of the Israeli Arabs, and 
their answer to this question, will influence considerably Arab public opinion 
outside Israel. 


We believe that it is possible to work for a peaceful settlement and that 
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the only answer to the long term strategy of Mr. Haikal is not a policy of 
preventive war but of “preventive peace.” However dangerous Mr. Haikal’s 
strategy may be, it is a Jong range one, thus giving Israel time to evolve a long- 
rage answer of her own, and to find ways and means for promoting and 
activizing ideas and factors which would at least reduce tension, and even avoid 
war and clear the atmosphere for peace. 

Mr. Eban and Mr. Peres, who deny the possibility of a new orientation, 
forget that for a whole period (1948—1952) Israel’s policy was aimed at 
constructive solutions and relaxation of tension, and based on: 1. The principle of 
ron-identification in international policy.— 2. Readiness to negotiate with or without 
United Nations mediation (Israel cooperated for four years with the United 
Nations Conciliation Committee, in spite of the fact that it disagreed with the 
UN decisions regarding frontiers and refugees included in the terms of reference 
of this Committee) — 3. Readiness to take back part of the refugees within the 
frame-work of a peace settlement and to allow for unification of families, even 
before settlement — 4. Recognition of the armistice treaties as the legal basis for 
sttling disputes and for its territorial status — 5. Readiness to solve partial 
problems such as compensation, bank deposits and property, before a peace 
settlement is achieved — 6. Confinement of security policy to measures strictly 
connected with security needs. 


T oday, our policy is based on a different if not an opposed line: instead of non- 

identification, we have full identification with the West or, strictly speaking, 
with that part of the West which still conducts colonialist policies. There is 
opposition to engaging again in negotiations within the frame-work of the United 
Nations, similar to those that took place in 1948 — 1952. There is strong 
opposition also to any plan of taking back even part of the refugees. The 
umistice agreements are no longer regarded as the only basis for settling disputes, 
® witnessed by Israel’s withdrawal from the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Com- 
mittee. Instead of confining security measures to necessities, we had a cycle of 
“massive retaliations,’ influenced not only by real needs, but also by con. 
siderations of military and political “opportunities.” 

The policy of non-identification was given up in favor of joining the West 
during the Korean War, in the probable hope that Israel would integrate with 
the defence system of the West — which has not materialized. Consequently 
sel lost a unique chance of being among the initiators of the Neutralist bloc 
which has become, within a few years, a decisive international factor. The 
telations with the East have been strained to the breaking point. Israel’s place 
among the Neutrals was taken by the U.A.R. The West has gradually acquiesced 
t0 Arab neutrality, and the ‘Suez partnership’ may soon become obsolete in 
Iael’s relations with France. 

The supporters of this policy reply to this that the line of 1948-52 did not 
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bring any results and did not lead to a peace settlement; that furthermore jt 
did not stop guerilla warfare and violation of the Armistice Agreements. Neither | 
cid it prevent an Arab rearmament race, nor weaken the Arab economic an | 
political boycott. 

Factual analysis will prove, however, that the 1948 — 52 line was no! 
given up because it failed to bring results. The abandonment of the non-iden. 
tification principle for instance, was adopted in 1951, long before the Sovie 
Union developed any ties with the Arab states. Mcasures of massive retaliation 
have been directed not only against the Arab states from which the dangerous 
“fedayeen’” came. However, it is irrelevant now to go into this. What js| 
more important now is to consider whether this line was without any result 
altogether, and whether present circumstances justify returning to it. 

Although it did not bring about a peace settlement, it did not fail and | 
even had some results, in spite of the fact that it was never followed consistenly 
and had been abandoned befoxe time. 

The only time when Arab statesmen agreed to consider plans for re 
settlement of refugees in their countries was when Israel announced her 
readiness to take back part of the refugees. In that period, Israel succeeded 
in building up her international position; she enjoyed a moral advantage with 
regard to her dispute with the Arabs, and was able to cultivate friendly relations 
and receive help from both West and East. There can be no doubt that 
present circumstances necessitate a return to this line. Without it, there is 
no chance to develop solid contacts with the Neutralist bloc. It is impossible | 
to integrate with the people of Asia and Africa while supporting atomic | 
explosions in Sahara, a colonialist regime in Algeria, refusing to participate in | 
a just solution of the refugee problem, and sticking to the idea of peace 
negotiations with the Arabs “from strength.” Naturally, there should be no 
illusions that peace can be obtained overnight. However, the return to the 
old line could contribute towards: 1. Relaxation of tension; 2. Improvement | 
of Israel’s position in its relations with the neutralist and Socialist countrie | 
without harming its friendship with the West; 3. Preventing degeneration 
of the present conflict into war, thus saving the prospects for future negotiations: 
4. Creation of a mew atmosphere with regard to the solution of the 
refugee problem ; 5. Encouragement of those forces in the Arab world whose 
minds are still open to the idea that it is possible to consider Israel not as an outpost 
of imperialism, but as a partner in a common struggle for the independence, 
sovereignty and unity of the peoples of the Middle East — all this, naturally, 
without neglecting the efficient management of security problems. 

The way out of the Peres-Haikal impasse is by confronting both with a new 
approach. Fortunately, although they represent official policies and official | 
views, there are on both sides other trends of thought which may save the | 
chance of understanding and peace. 
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Arab cooperation has had some successes and 
many failures, but there is still hope for the future. 


GAD BEN-MEIR 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARAB COOPERATION IN ISRAEL 


hile agriculture in the Jewish sector 

developed by leaps and bounds, in- 
dustry conquered new markets, professional 
training was extended and supplied skilled 
manpower reserves, credit institutions in- 
creased in number and in the scope cf 
their financial operations, and the cooperative 
form of organization was adopted in various 
branches of the economy; the Arab village in 
Israel preserved its traditions, its customs, 
and its patriarchal-clan rule. These left their 
imprint on the way of life, sociai relations 
and, finally, on the character and the pace 
of development of the village. 

The narrow, fanatical outlook of the clans 
in the Arab villages never left room for any- 
thing more than extremely limited personal 
initiative, and this only in branches of the 
economy that would be absolutely sure to 
yield highest profits and immediate benefits. 
This state of affairs contributed to no small 
extent to the continued isolation of the rural 
economy from the urban economy, in parti- 
cular where progressive, cooperative forms of 
organization are concerned. 

The State of Israel and the General Fede- 
rtion of Jewish Labor (Histadrut) were 
confronted with this unhealthy situation, but 
could not resign themselves to it. First of 
all, because it was in flat contradiction to 
their economic programme; secondly, because 
it undermined the most vital interests of 





GAD BEN-MEIR — Editor of “Al Taa- 
woun”, a quarterly review of cooperation, 
fconomics and social welfare, published by 
the Arab Workers Department of the Histad- 
tut (Israel Trade Union Federation). 


thousands. of fellaheen and workers in the 
villages. In Mandatory times, the cooperative 
movement had no foothold in the Arab vil- 
lage; there was no place in its economy for 
cooperative organizations, except for the pro- 
vision of credit, set up with the en- 
couragement of the British authorities who 
used them as a means of gaining influence over 
the Arab notables. Accordingly, dozens of 
cooperative credit societies were set up, 
with insufficient capital reserves and depend- 
ing on specially allocated Government as- 
sistance, After the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the societies did not renew their 
activity and were struck off the Register of 


‘Cooperative Societies. In the vacuum thus 


created, there appeared a tendency to build 
up a cooperative movement that could meet 
the vital needs of the Arab village, while 
taking into full consideration the nature of 
Arab society and its internal relationships. 

It obviously follows that the efforts aimed 
at bringing closer together the Jewish and 
Arab sectors of the national economy had to 
be confined at the beginning to satisfying 
those essential needs that are a prerequisite 
of any economic planning whatsoever, and 
especially of the planning of a progressive 
and productive agricultural economy. These 
needs include: water (for irrigation and 
drinking), improvement of sowing, harvesting 
and marketing methods, soil improvement, 
the supply of consumer goods, housing ac- 
commodation, the supply of credit, and arti- 
san industry, These needs of the Arab vil- 
lage were hardly met at all by accepted 
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modern methods. Based, as it is, on democra- 
tic and voluntary principles, the cooperative 
movement, in its endeavor to satisfy the 
above needs, found a way to the heart of the 
Arab population in Israel, with only slight 
deviations from its principles and methods. 
However, this movement had ups and downs 


in the scope of its activity and fluctuations 
in membership; thus, even today, it is hard 
to say that the cooperative movement has 
taken firm root in the Arab economy. 
Below, we give a table showing the 
various kinds of cooperative societies and 
their numbers, in the years 1949 — 1960: 
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62 out of the existing 73 Arab cooperati- 
ves in Israel are connected with the Workers 
and Toiling Fellaheen Fund Ltd. (1) and 
are guided and controlled in their activities 
by Brith Ha’Pikuach(2), which is affiliated 
to the Fund, and by the Department for 
Cooperative Organization in the Ministry of 
Labor. They have more than 4,500 mem- 
bers (nearly 30,000 souls) in all parts of 
the country, from the Bedouin in the South 
to the northernmost villages in the Galilee. 


Taking into consideration the fact that the 
total Arab population of Israel is 230,000, 
it follows that the rate of cooperative penet- 
ration(3) is 1.5%, while in the Jewish sec- 
tor it is 11% (200,000 members of coops 
out of a population of 1.800,000). While 
this rate is low in comparison with that in 
European countries, it does not fall below 
that of Asian and African countries, where 
the rate is nowhere higher than 1%. 





(1) The above-mentioned Workers’ Fund 
was established in 1949 by the Executive of 
the Jewish Federation of Labor (Histadrut) 
as a company with limited assets, with the 
purpose of promoting the economic and so- 
cial development of the Arab population in 
Israel by setting up cooperative enterprises in 
agriculture, housing, craft industry, water 
supply, credit, transportation and other ser- 
vices. In the 12 years of its existence, its 
activities have expanded and its capital has 
grown to I.L. 500,000, 70% of its shares are 
held by Arab farmers, workers and teachers, 
and 30% by public, trade-union, and Govern- 
ment institutions. 


(2) Brith Ha’Pikuach is an organization 
embracing the Arab coops affiliated to the 
Histadrut; its objective is to spread and rein- 
force the Cooperative idea, to help in the 
foundation and organization of new coops, 
to toster their mutual relations, to supervise 
their economic activities, to control their 
bookkeeping, and guide their members in 
their highly responsible work, according to 
the associations statutes and the Cooperative 
Societies Law. 

(3) The rate of cooperative penetration is 
the name given to the ratio between the 
members of cooperatives of all types in 4 
given place and the total population. 
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The lack of stability of the cooperative 
movement in Arab-inhabited areas, as 
shown by the above table, is due mainly to 
the changes that have taken place in the 
whole of Israel’s economy. The abolition of 
the rationing system in 1952/53 — as well 
as the development of the various branches 
of light industry led to a sharp decline in 
the number of cooperative societies engaged 
in the marketing of agricultural produce, in 
production, in the provision of various ser- 
vices, and in consumption, Unless there will 
be a drastic change in the form of organiza- 
tion of cooperatives in these branches of the 
economy, there is a danger of the surviving 
cooperatives of the same type breaking up 
a: well, At the same time, however, new 
cooperative societies have been created, in 
perticular for the supply of water for irriga- 
tion and drinking purposes, as well as for 
the provision of housing and credit. This was 
a result of the growing tendency to coopera- 
tion in the Arab village, following the steady 
tise in the standard of living and a closer 
acquaintance with cooperative methods. 


Water and Agriculture 

The establishment of cooperative societies 
sor the supply of water for irrigation and 
drinking purposes has met with serious dif- 
ficulties of a social, financial and organiza- 
tional order, The small fellah does not have 
large plots of good soil, while the rich 
peasant could not be easily persuaded to par- 
ticipate in a common effort to bring water 
tv his own land and to the small fellah’s. 
The latter understood full well that, by 
their own unaided efforts, they could never 
profit from the full productive capacity of 
their small plots, Accordingly, since 1955 we 
have witnessed a positive and encouraging 
development, namely, the organization of the 
Arab peasants into cooperatives for the joint 
supply of water to irrigate their fields. 
Though many refused at first to take part 
in this scheme, they could not stop this 
cevelopment and, finally, they outgrew their 
selfish approach and agreed to collaborate 
at various stages of these enterprises. The 
problem of founding coops for the supply of 


drinking water was less difficult from the 
sccial point of view, but more so organiza- 
tionally speaking. In these cases, the coop 
had to supply water to the whole village 
and not only to its members. The costs, 
too, were higher, and many difficulties had 
tc be overcome before the necessary funds 
could be raised and confidence in the ma- 
nagement created. 


Today, we can proudly point to dozens 
of such ccops in Arab villages, which con- 
stitute the most active and vital section of 
Arab Cooperation, There are 3,200 members 
in coops of this type, whose assets and 
funds total approximately 1.L.2,000,000. 
Brith Ha’Pikuach devotes special efforts to 
these coops, in their education in the es- 
sence of Cooperation (organization of spe- 
cial study days, and other me- 
thods of verbal and oral propaganda) in 
order to translate the principles of the co- 
operative movement into the daily life of 
the Arab village, and solve organizational 
and financial problems that generally arise 
as a result of conflicts with a social back- 
ground. 


seminars, 


where there is no local coun- 
cil, the process of setting up coops for the 
supply of drinking water is difficult, since this 
comes within the scope of local authori- 
ties. In regard, however, to coops for the 


In villages 


supply of water for irrigation purposes, 
the situation differs materially. They are 
constantly developing and their activities 


become constantly more ramified. The in- 
crease in the irrigated area created fresh 
problems, such as the use of modern 
agricultural machinery and sowing methods; 
cultivation, pest-control and extermination; 
the marketing of agricultural produce, its 
storage and canning. The Cooperative way 
of solving these problems has not yet be- 
come firmly established in the Arab village. 
In the period of 1949/1953, 42 cooperative 
societies (a peak number) were set up for 
the marketing of the crops of the indivi- 


dual fellaheen. At this time there were 
still no coops for the supply of water 
for irrigation purposes, and the above- 


mentioned coops limited their activities to 
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collecting the crops of hundreds of indi- 
vidual fellaheen and marketing them in a 
centralized manner on the free market. The 
absence of connections between these co- 
operatives and marketing companies or can- 
ning plants caused long delays in the pay- 
ment of returns to the individual fellaheen. 
This made the feilah prefer to sell his 
crop by himself, at a cheaper price but in 
cash, causing the breaking up of the 
framework of the cooperatives and even- 
tually their total liquidation, especially 
after austerity and rationing were abolished. 
In the light of this experience, Brith Ha’- 
Pikuach began looking for ways of directly 
linking up the irrigation coops with the 
big marketing companies in a way that 
would facilitate the transfer, in the shor- 
test possible time, of the full payment to 
the individual member. This initiative is at 
its very beginning and it is as yet diffi- 
cult to speak of any clear results. 

As to the use of modern methods of 
sowing and cultivation, it transpires that 
the agricultural and irrigation coops display 
a great interest in the technical aid and 
guidance provided by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The Ministry frequently sends 
eut instructors and has lately begun to 
publish a bi-monthly in the Arab language, 
devoted to agricultural problems. 

The fact that the Arab villages lie in 
the vicinity of the big marketing centres 
has eliminated the necessity of storing crops 
inside the villages or in rural areas, or 
of canning them. Up till now, there has 
been no Cooperative initiative in this 
direction and it is difficult to predict 
when there will be one. 


Producers’ Cooperatives 


Today, the Arab village can no longer 
live on agriculture alone. The number of 
tillers is not growing, although the culti- 
vated area is constantly increasing. The 
young Arabs are not enthusiastic about 
working the soil, especially since agricul- 
tural machinery and modern cultivation 
methods take the place of manual labour. 
The young Arabs go into the technical or 


liberal professions, thus creating the need 
and even the absolute necessity, for thos 
who have received professional training t 
join hands in order to use the fruits of 
their education on a cooperative basis. In 
the very first years following the establish. 
ment of the State, attempts were made to 
organize the skilled workers then found 
in the Arab villages into cooperatives. 
Thus, cooperative societies were set up for 
quarrying, carpentry, shoemaking, etc., but 
broke up and were stricken off the Re 
gister because of constant persona! quarrels 
between members, as a result of the day. 
to-day contact that is indispensable in a- 
sociations of this type. Of course, this 
stemmed from the lack of appropriate Co- 
opetative education and the lack of willing. 
ness for productive activity in common. 
Now, however, that many Arabs 
have learned a trade, got an education and 
absorbed some principles of the Cooperative 
movement, and when the financial means 
that can be allocated for this purpose by 
the Government, the Histadrut, and the 
benks are greater than before, jt would 
appear that the time is ripe for a te 
newed initiative, based, this time, on young 


young 


skilled workers. For instance, a building 
cooperative was established in Nazareth, 
a cooperative bakery in a _ village, a 


well as a number of cooperatives for agri- 
cultural cultivation. The latter are based 
on the purchase of agricultural machines 
and their operation by coop members in 
the fields of one or more villages. 


Housing Programme 

It is an open secret that the Arab 
family’s income has grown from year to 
year, It is also a well-known fact that the 
expenses of the Arab family do not exceed 
its income. In the great majority of cases, 
the family’s savings are spent on housing, 
furniture, and domestic appliances. Since 
detached houses are a tradition in Arab 
society, these savings were used to build 
individual houses planned according to the 
particular taste of their owners, with n0 
overall planning. It is clear that such 
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houses demanded large investments be- 
cause of the high cost of land and of 
building materials, although the construc- 
tion work itself cost less than in Jewish 
areas. The middle strata of the village 
population searched for other methods and 
found the solution to their problems in 
the organization of housing cooperatives. 
This idea met with considerable difficulties 
because of the following reason: in order 
to cut down building costs and exploit 
to the full available !and, it was absolutely 
necessary to plan two-family or even multi- 
storey houses. Most people were cool to 
this idea, because of tradition and habit. 
Today, 200 housing units have already 
been built (in the framework of fous 
coops.) However, the financial means and 
the rate of building lag behind the pre- 
sent demand, Of course, this figure does 
not include the housing units built di- 
rectly by the Ministry of Labor. The 
development of cooperative building in 
villages depends, on the one hand, on the 
measure of their adaption to life in 
housing projects and, on the other, on 
the extent of their willingness to cooperate 
with the institutions concerned (Ministry 
of Labor and the Histadrut), A housing 
unit costs, on an average, I.L. 6,500. The 
Ministry of Labor grants the prospective 
buyer a long-term loan of up to I.L. 3,000 
at a low rate of interest; the buyer must 
faise the difference with the help of His- 
tadrut institutions. Today, these coops have 
some 200 members and their assets total 
LL. 1,260,000. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 
Another branch that offers wide possi- 
bilities for cooperation is the consumption 
branch. The development of housing, the 
growth of income, the increase in the 
veriety of services, can, if backed by the 
necessary financial resources, serve as a 
firm basis for the establishment of large 
stores (rural supermarkets) capable of sup- 
plying almost all of the village’s current 
needs without having resort to the town. 
In this way it is possible to cheapen con- 


sumer goods and increase incomes. Al- 
though this branch does have many coops 
(a peak number of 40 societies in 1953), 
deep clefts have made their appearance 
in it, leading to a gradual restriction of 
the scope of its activity and jeopardizing 
its very existence in its present form, 
namely, small shops incapable of standing 
up to commercial competition. These weak- 
nesses stemmed from _ insufficient credit, 
from the domination of a clan or official, 
from insufficient activity on the part of 
the managing committee, from excessive 
sale on credit, and from the absence of all 
differences in prices, in quality of goods, 
and in service between the consumers’ 
coop and the private shops in the same 
village. 


Education for Cooperation 

The Department for Cooperative Orga- 
nization of the Ministry of Labor and 
Brith Ha’Pikuach have to overcome nu- 
merous social and organizational problems, 
if they want to spread the Cooperative 
idea in its modern form to a_ society 
predominantly patriarchal. Yet, as we have 
seen, it is possible to spread it with con- 
siderable success, if we succeed in combi- 
ning our own desire for its penetration in 
various forms, with the desire and sense of 
public responsibility of those who are to 
apply this idea in their daily life. The 
two above-mentioned institutions have to 
adapt the Cooperative idea to the specific 
needs and nature of the given locality 
and its inhabitants. However, they must 
not ignore cases of grave violations of 
cooperative principles nor let them become 
a tool in the hands of the greedy. As far 
as can already be gauged, there is room, 
in my opinion, for a training programme 
that would fulfil the following functions : 


1) to prevent individual members on 
managing committees from seizing control 
of the coop’s affairs, to the detriment 


of its members; 
2) to prevent the coop from becoming 
a closed unit; 


3) to step up the activity of the 
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managing committee and put order into 
its work; 

4) to increase the coop’s own funds; 

5) to create ties of friendship and 
brotherhood among the managing com- 
mittee, and between it and all coop mem- 
bers; 

6) to foster precision in accounting and 
bookkeeping; 

7) to settle disputes and irregularities 
in the current life of the coop; 


8) general training and education for 
the practical application of Cooperative 
principles; 

9) the all-round insurance of the coop’s 
property ; 

10) the establishment of funds for 
mutual aid. 


In my opinion, Brith Ha’Pikuach, whose 
task it is to devote constant attention to 
these problems, must take the following 
steps < 

a) firmly implant the principles of the 
Histadrut among the toilers and promote 
from among them leaders for the coopera- 
tive movement as well as expert economists 
and organizers; 

b) encourage the Arab _ intelligentzia, 
in particular teachers, to abandon their 
ivory tower and take part in the joint 
effort of cooperative creation; 

c) put an end to family and clan con- 
flicts and unite the villagers for the sake 
of their vital interests; 

d) combine the experience of the older 
generation with the know-how of the 
young people and the intelligentzia; 

e) draw the Arab woman into coop- 
erative activity; 

f) broaden the interest in, and know- 
ledge of, developments in Jewish society, 
and introduce into the Arab village any- 
thing that is new and positive from the 
economic and social standpoints; 

g) multiply educational activities, such 
as lectures, study days devoted to specific 
problems, seminars, and specialized publi- 
cations, In particular, we must strive to 
convert the Cooperative quarterly in the 


Arab language ‘“Al-Ta’awan’ (‘‘Coopera- 


tion’) into a monthly and increase its 
sele, since it is the only free forum of 
its kind in the Arabic language, not only 
in Israel but perhaps in the whole world, 
dealing with the problems of Arab Co- 
operation. 

It is a well-known fact that the Arab 
village in Israel has not yet developed to 
the fullest extent possible. It is necessary 
to speed up the process of its transforma- 
tion into an economic unit having its own 
independent vital branches of production. 
The Arab villages hold many and varied 
potentialities. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that these potentialities will be fully 
realized only by the Arab cooperators who 
are capable of bridging the gap between 
the noble and vital goals and the limita- 
tions imposed by reality, and who aspire 
to raise the level of Arab society and 
rise together with it, to that achieved by 
Jewish society in Israel. 
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This year’s Mediterranean Congress for Culture 
in Florence was devoted to “Dialogue with Africa” 


THE THIRD FLORENCE COLLOQUIUM 


fter the speech delivered by Abdul Aziz Z’uabi, deputy mayor of Nazareth, 

Professor La Pira, mayor of Florence and Chairman of the now famous 
“Florence discussions,” rose and with feeling declared : 

“This man from Nazareth symbolizes our meeting. Z’uabi, at once Moslem, 
Arab and Israeli from a Christian city, was right in saying that wars do not 
solve any problems; they only create new problems.” 

The Colloquium this year which took place in Florence at the end of May 
was devoted to a dialogue with Africa. Actually — as was the case in 1958 and 
1960 — it abounded in symbols of peace and the desire for mutual understanding. 

Many delegates complained, however, that the subject matter was too general 
and the sphere of the problems not defined well enough (they spoke of education 
problems, Moslem philosophy, liberation movements, African poetry, African 
socio-economic structure, etc.), which made it impossible to concentrate on key 
problems pertaining to relatiens between Africa and the Mediterranean countries, 
which means in fact, between Africa and Europe. 

It is perhaps an understandable criticism. On the other hand, one must admit 
that it is difficult to find a formula which would satisfy everybody, and, in 
particular, would guarantee maximum participation in these discussions. 

One should remember that the first Colloquium in 1958 took place in 
quite a stormy atmosphere, toin by Franco-Algerian and Arab Israeli dissensions. 
During the entire course of the Colloquium the big conference hall was practi- 
cally empty and heated negotiations were being carried on behind the scenes by 
the “neutral” delegations attempting to reconcile the opponents. The efforts bore 
fruit only on the last day of the conference. At the second meeting last year, 
in order to avoid past difficulties, very general and philosophical-cultural-economic 
questions were chosen, keeping as far away from politics as possible. It is worth 
while recalling that the appearance of the Israeli philosopher, Martin Buber, 
made a deep impression on all the participants. 

This year the subject chosen was a dialogue with Africa. Some observers 
maintained that this was done so as to emerge from last years high-flown 
philosophical orbit and at the same time avoid the Arab-Israeli and Franco-Algerian 
conflicts. But it seems that the Colloquium dealt with Africa because the rebirth 
cf this continent is simply the most burning issue of our times, especially when 
we consider the establishment of future peaceful relations in the Mediterranean. 

However, Franco-Algerian encounters were by no means avoided; they began 
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even before the meeting started. As a result of Paris Government pressure, a great 
number of the French participants did not came to the meting. In contrast to 
1958, de Gaulle did not send any greeting. 

Among the weaknesses of this year’s meeting, one must also include the 
small number of Arab delegates (besides the representatives of the Magreb). 
Of 92 delegates from 22 countries there was none from Lebanon, one from 
[raq, one from Yemen, none form Syria and two second-rank representatives 
from Egypt. 

On the other hand, one must underline the fact that almost all of Africa, 
from Tunis to Capetown, was present in Florence. The King of Morocco sent 
his personal representative, Ambassador A. Balafrey; Algeria was represented by 
the FLN representative at the U.N., A. Chanderli, as well as by the FLN 
minister in Stockholm, Prof. Cherif Sahli. Two ministers, the Minister of 
Justice, G, d’Arboussier and Jean Rous spoke on behalf of Senegal. The Prime 
Minister of Mali sent as his delegate the well-known Moslem philosopher, 
Hampata Ba. (It should be noted, he was recently in Israel where he gave a 
series of lectures at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem). 

The sharpest speeches in Florence were made, as was to be expected actually, 
by the representatives of Algeria and South Africa. The FLN envoys emphasized 
the necessity of maintaining complete neutrality between the two world blocks 
for a favourable development of independent Africa and they condemned severely 
what they called “French efforts to drag Algeria into the Western camp.” The 
South African representative-in-exile demanded a more active and firmer soli- 
darity with the victims of the racist apartheid policy of the Verwoerd government. 

The appearance of Mr. G, d’Arboussier, Minister of Justice of Senegal, met 
with great interest; he analyzed the purport of the ‘African road to socialism.” 
He dwelt at length on the differences between the socio-economic structures in 
Europe and Africa. Southern Europe, he said, is the fatherland of philosophical 
and government systems based on reason and individualism, whereas in Africa 
family-tribe categories, based on principles of mutual assistance and responsi- 
bility, dominate. 

Hence the differences in the political structures of the new African states 
where European observers are often struck by their fluidity. 

Seemingly identical democratic principles give rise to completely different 
governmental-political structures. “One must find a concrete African expression 
for socialistic theories conceived by European minds on European soil,” said Mr. 
d Arboussier. 

The Israeli delegation, headed by Prof. J. Prawer of the Hebrew University, 
consisted of Prof. P. Schneyer, H. Goshen of Tel Aviv, Aziz Z’uabi from Nazareth 
and A. Shapiro from kibbutz Nahshonim. Mr. Z’uabi discussed the problem 
of peaceful Israeli-Arab cooperation and the struggle for freedom of the African 
peoples. Prof. Schneyer spoke about the significance of Islam in monotheistic 
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systems; and H. Goshen about the cooperative movement in Israel. 

"It is difficult to sum up the Florence meeting. Having taken into consider- 
ition the criticism levelled at the speeches as covering too wide a field, 
the next meeting will be devoted to the study of “conditions under which 
eonomic cooperation with the new countries in the process of development can 
be undertaken, without jeopardizing the sovereignty of these countries.” With all 
the difficulties in finding the best formula for the Florence Colloquia, one thing 
is certain -- a forum such as this, which enables representatives of conflicting 
countries like France and Algeria, Israel and the Arabs to meet, is a priceless 
factor for peace. 





EXCERPTS FROM THE RESOLUTION 

The participants in the Third Mediterranean Colloquium have un- 
dertaken a dialogue between the Mediterranean people and the African 
people and on the concrete problems concerning these relations, within 
the framework of the African revolution and decolonization. 

Recognizing that it is universally admitted to-day that all people 
have a right to their independence and free development, the Colloquium 
deems that these goals can only be achieved by a decolonization affecting 
all aspects of life among these people, whether political, economic, 
social or cultural. It did not attempt to indicate a solution, but tended 
to favor the most free and loyal dialogue and in this respect has fully 
attained its objective. 

The Colloquium took note of the interesting contributions regarding 
problems listed on its agenda and, through the diversity of opinions 
expressed, has maintained the desire for a mutual understanding and a 
seeking out of common ground. 

The Colloquium assumes in full the will to unite and the solidarity 
which animates all people. One of the most interesting contributions 
made by the participation of the African people was the idea that the 
African revolution has as its fundamental basis the liberation of man, 
thus blending with one of the basic concepts of Mediterranean humanism, 

It was admitted by common accord that Africa’s freedom, in order 
to be real, entails full emancipation of her peoples and their right to free 
development within the framework of international cooperation. 

In this spirit, and with the aim of continuing this dialogue, the 
Colloquium suggests that the next meeting should study the 
conditions under which economic cooperation with countries in the 
process of development is compatible with respect for their sovereignty. 

















The following are excerpts from several speeches 
made at and articles written in connection with 
the Florence talks. 


PROF. GIORGIO LA PIRA 


THE MEANING OF THIS AFRICAN DIALOGUE 


A* irresistible surging force arousing all the people of the Mediterranean 
and of the world. A catalyst in the unifying process among the people of the 
Mediterranean, Black Africa and all the continents, an immense tide of 
scientific, technical, economic, cultural, social and political progress for the 
people of Black Africa and the entire World. In short, an irresistible rising 
force of adoration, of grace and beauty of which the people of the Mediter. 
anean, as well as the people of Africa are trustees (in spite of the many 
mistakes, failures and errors) for all the peoples and for all the centuries, 
It is these people who will bring these values to the world. Do you wish history 
to underline all that I have just said ? Very well! It just so happens that 
tomorrow there will be opened in Evian a Peace Colloquium which will have 
enormous repercussions, that is certain, in the history of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa and all the nations. But we can say with joy, while thanking 
God from the bottom of our hearts, that the tree of Evian has its roots in 
Florence in these bold peace moves initiated in Florence and launched from 
there with hope. No one has forgotten yet St. Francis d’Assisi Day — October 
4th, 1958. It was then that the roots were dramatically planted; and to-day 
we are watching grow this ardently wished-for tree of peace (a tree so heavy 
with hope!) You can easily imagine our joy this afternoon when we composed 
the two messages for General de Gaulle and for Ferhat Abbas. 

These two messages are the token and the hope of other messages of 
this type that Florence will certainly send (when God will so wish it) to salute 
another Peace Colloquium, another colloquium which will surely take place 
when the time is ripe (perhaps here in Florence) and the aftermath of which 
will also have the greatest historical, political, religious and civil value for the 
Mediterranean and for the family of nations across the whole world. 

Dear Friends !'I ask you: What do we find in Florence from the days of 
the First Colloquium up to the present ? 

It seems to me that there definitely was a historically valid and experi- 


mentally efficient view of events. What is your opinion on this ? To have | 
the courage to stake one’s work completely on a new flourishing of the Medi- | 








PROF. GIORGIO LA PIRA — Mayor of Florence, President of the Mediterranean Congress 
for Culture. 
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terranean concept (from the viewpoint both sacred and historical from which we 
perceive history) of Mediterranean peace for the edification of history and 
future peace, not only in the Mediterranean and in Europe, but in the whole 
world ! 

Did we make a mistake ? Have we been utopian in our outlook ? No! 
It is enough to examine carefully the events of our times and to weigh them 
in all their depth; we see the cosmic and political horizons of the world 
becoming always greater; we see again this so happy, so unforeseen and so fateful 
birth of peace asserting itself always more strongly between all nations. 

I have personally ascertained all this in the course of the long and cordial 
conversation which I had in Cairo with President Nasser during my trip to 
Egypt on the day of the Epiphany in 1960, a conversation which I have not 
forgotten. 

And now I ask you: What is the reason for the greater extension of our 
“Mediterranean concept” which to-day even includes Black Africa ? 

Well then, this “dialogue” between the peoples of the Mediterranean and 
Black Africa (its so to say organic, fundamental, providential value) must 
be seen to be understood from this grandiose perspective which is that of the 
new historical era which we have just entered. 

Dear Friends of Black Africa! You rightly say that we have just witnessed 
during the last few years a real, quite unforeseen, historical miracle: the 
miracle is that of your people and your nations which are now making their 
entry into the historic limelight of the world. And this is really true: your 
people have suddenly become perhaps the most active actors, perhaps (as all 
the young) the most creative in contempotary history and also in the future 
history of the world. 

One really must be devoid of all historical intelligence, one must be 
historically deaf and blind not to understand the fundamental contribution that 
your people are called upon to make at all levels of individual and collective 
life (going from the religious and mystic to the artistic, cultural, political, 
social and economic spheres); welcome, therefore, to this grand historic 
scene of all modern people. Your birth to history — and the Gospel tells us 
this regarding the birth to life of all men — can bring us only a greater 
wealth and immense joy, beyond any pain. 

Florence realizes, my dear friends, the duty that Providence assigns to 
her, to cooperate responsibly by means of all her unequalled talents of history 
and civilization, in making the great leap forward of contemporary history. 
Her present duty is just this — to enable to meet within her walls the peoples 
of the Mediterranean, of Europe, of Africa and all the continents, so that 
they may recognize each other as “brothers,” and that they turn together 
toward that future city of peace, justice and beauty which is, as we have 
just said, the awaiting of a time of God and man ! 








MESSAGE FROM THE KING OF MOROCCO 


It is with special pleasure that we address to this third Mediterranean 
Colloquium a message of faith and hope, of friendship and peace. 

At a time when the world is so unsettled, when its security is threatened 
so dangerously, meetings such as the one in Florence become more necessary 
and beneficial than ever. 

The hour when humanity is reaching the highest spheres of science and 
progress and sces unsuspected horizons open up, happens paradoxically to be one 
of restlessness and anxiety. 

One should, today more than ever, return to the sources of true civilization 
where spirit dominates over matter, steep oneself once more in meditation and 
ensure that our world will not disappear in this whirlpool, in this dizzy race 
in which it now finds itself and which seems, unfortunately, to deliver it up to 
material forces only. 

It is fortunate that the representatives of old and noble civilizations can 
meet to-day on the banks of the Mediterranean, cradle of civilization par 
excellence, in a land which has distinguished itself most particularly for the 
purity and refinement of its traditions and where the spirit has achieved the 
most brilliant expression and form. 

We can congratulate ourselves above all on Africa’s greatest participation 
in this Colloquium — this being a two-way source of enrichment. 

First of all, the advent of Africa is a factor essential to peace. 

This great continent has been for a long time — and unfortunately con- 
tinues to be —- a site of war and suffering because of ruling forces which 
tend to stifle its personality and its development into an assembly of nations. 
We deplore the fact that certain powers have not yet understood the futility 
of all efforts at domination, whatever form it may take. One can not go 
against the irresistible current of history and the total liberation of all African 
countries. 

The African people are conscious of the role that has been assigned to 
them. They do not bear grudges, nor are they vengeful. Having just 
emerged from unjust wars which were fought against them and_ having 
overcome hard struggles for their independence, they are primarily thirsty for 
peace; they are turned steadfastly toward the future and infuse faith, ardour 
and new blood into this battle that humanity is waging in delivering the 
world from anxiety and finally bringing about a reign of stability and security. 

Positive factors of stability and peace, the nations of Africa will also, 
first of all, constitute an element that will enrich human civilization in that 
they will not only bring their own contribution, their own resources, but they 
will in addition to giving, receive, participate in full measure in a certain form 
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of civilization and benefit especially from technical and scientific progress 

Present civilization can only flourish by extending technical progress to 
the entire human community, Otherwise disparities and imbalances become 
yeentuated. Our era, which is that of rockets and the discovery of space, 
nmains paradoxically one of crises and antagonisms. This is a symptom of the 
ills from which contemporary civilization is suffering. As a thinker*) remarked : 
‘Civilizations always perished because of their limitations — physical or intel- 
lectual — that is, because they left on the outside masses of men more numerous 
than those they were able to incorporate in their progress.” 

One can understand the precious contributions that the African people 
an then bring here also. With the youth and ardour that characterize them, 
hey must devote themselves to the common task and participate in the greatest 
atent in the benefits of scientific progress. They will also give a new soul, 
new blood to modern civilization which is in danger of atrophying and 
disintegrating, as happened before with the merchant civilizations of certain 
old empires. 

*) Gabriel Ardent : “Le Monde en Friche’. 


FINE SPEECHES BUT NO DEEDS 


(Continued from page 19) 


who was our permanent representative at the United Nations, is aware that 
those who demanded compensation were thousands of familites of farm and 
ty workers, the vast majority of the refugee population ? 

Having exhausted his negative arguments, Mr. Eban tries to bolster his 
ase with arguments of principle: ‘‘the absence of a settlement on compensation 
is not the cause of the absence of peace. And there is no certainty that a 
compensation settlement would affect the hostile stand adopted by Nasser 
uid other factors in the Arab world towards Israel.” What are we to conclude 
from this ——- that the compensation issue ought not to be settled (even 
though a settlement is within the terms of accepted policy) ? Admittedly, there 
S M0 certainty that a settlement of the compensation issue would remove 


j the hostile attitude of Nasser and “other factors.” But we must not deal with 


them alone and thus conclude concerning the nature of the certainty inherent 


in the present situation: none! Not even Mr. Eban looks forward to such 
a certainty. 











East-West coexistence shifts to North (the 
have’s) — South (the have-not’s) coexistence, 


GABRIEL D’ARBOUSSIER 


COEXISTENCE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 


[ et us examine two basic thoughts: The first is that the economic organi- 
zation of our time, industrial society, is no longer the capitalist or socialist 
society, but a new form of economic organization of society, encompassing simul- 
taneously the capitalist and socialist forms, giving rise to new theses on what 
has been called generalized economy, the holders of which exist both in the East 
and the West, whether their names are George Kennan or Rostow in the United 
States, Oscar Lange in Poland or Francois Perroux and Raymond Aron in France. 

The second thought is the fact that the titles of “Free World” and 
“Socialist Camp” are no longer realistic, or rather that within these structures 
there are contradictions which are now coming to light, contradictions on which 
one should not found a whole policy, but which should be kept in consideration 
in the application and assessment of the political situation. 

It is obvious that there are contradictions within the “Free World,’’ as there 
are within the “Socialist Camp.” Therefore, I wonder whether we should not 
reconsider the formulation of the thesis of peaceful coexistence to which both 
1. Kennedy and N. Khrushchev subscribe in almost identical terms, like the one 
of the five principles of Bandoeng, since both, in my opinion, in the real desire 
for peace, assert as principle what is only a compromise. We should not confuse 
active interference with the internal affairs of states with the passing of judg: 
ments on the political and social regimes of those states, in order to establish 
conditions of peaceful coexistence, since the people and the individual need 
nobody's authorization to pass such judgments. 

Anyway, is it not remarkable that the U.S.A., like the Soviet Union, has at 
cne time or another violated this principle which is, I repeat, only a compromise. 
The American veto against Outer Mongolia and the Soviet veto against Mauritania 
appear to me to be patent illustrations of this fact. 

And it seems to me that it is without boasting, without intellectual heat that 
we can say that recent events in Africa bring no negligible contribution on this 
theoretical level, as I shall try to demonstrate. 





GABRIEL D’'ARBOUSSIER — Minister of Justice, Senegal, head of the Senegal delegation 
to thi year’s Florence talks, 
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The most important thing, I believe, of which we are perhaps not fully 
aware as yet, is the effort to replace the compromise I spoke about, by a funda- 
mental principle of peaceful coexistence which, (given the inner structure of the 
States, the constitutional principles on which they are founded and the economic 
and social organization that they establish, form the basic conditions for good 
relations between the peoples and cooperation between these States), is the principle 
of active non-interference in the territory, organization and life of the states. 

Thus it was inevitable that these two world coalitions, in making a principle 
out of compromise, should be faced with a fundamental contradiction by asserting 
that it is possible for them to live in peace in spite of the essential differences 
existing between their interior regimes. 

And we will find here in a new era, at a higher level, a basic contradiction 
that Lenin had pointed out in the nineteenth century, between the national states’ 
desire for rebirth and the trend of world economy toward unification. 

The encounter between the two blocs is circumvented by the reality of a 
generalized economy and mankind's general desire for peace, and it is thus and 
here that what has been called in a recent article “The Third World and the Third 
African State,” takes on all its significance. In fact it is not by chance that first 
India and the Asian countries after the second world war, and to-day the African 
states have played or are called upon to play such a decisive role in the rela- 
tionships between the peoples. 

In the international organizations to which I had belonged in the past and 
which were devoted to the fight for peace, I had to defend many times the 
opinion that the problem to-day does not exist only between the two most 
powerful blocs in the world, but that in reality what is in question is the 
peaceful coexistence between the most developed countries in the world and the 
so-called under-developed countries, between those which represent 700 milion 
people and control 90% of the world’s industrial power, and the 2 milliard who 
only hold 10%. 

Peaceful coexistence to-day is no longer between East and West, and it is 
for this reason that I purposely said before that the fact that problems exist 
between North and South seemed to be ignored; one could almost say: the 
problem of peaceful coexistence lies between the North and South of the world. 

However, in this great confrontation and in this fundamental problem we are 
naturally aware of the fact that we will not be able to ensure the coexistence 
between North and South if means of coexistence are not found between East and 
West. We are not among those who think that one can find partial or selfish 
solutions. 

But why — and you will allow me to digress into theory here — why are 
we opposed to the cold war and to war itself ? 

Some theories tend to say that, either because of man’s nature or because 
of the nature of the political and economic regimes under which he lives, war is 
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inevitable... Here I should like to draw attention to what has been called pre. 
cisely the contradiction within the “Socialist Camp” of which the whole world. js 
talking. I deal in fact with the inevitability of war due to capitalist or imperia. 
list regimes, based on the magnificent phrase of Jaures’ which today I would call 
more poetic than political, that ‘‘capitalism bears war as the cloud bears the storm.’ 

It is no secret to-day that the dissensions which have arisen between the 
People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union are on a theoretical plane, dealing 
precisely with this theory of the inevitability of war due to the existence in the 
world of an imperialistic regime, it being the simple successor of the capitalist 
regime. 

But perhaps it comes as a surprise — and it is strange that nothing has been 
written about this — that Stalin had already, shortly before his death, written 
quite a resounding article starting that the inevitability of war between the 
capitalist and socialist camps was no longer true in theory, but that between two 
capitalist countries the theory was still valid. 

That is why Stalin emphasized the necessity to defend and fight for peac 
and the possibility of peaceful coexistence between the capitalist and_ socialis 
camps. Because, he said, it is in the socialist camp’s interest to avoid war between 
the capitalist and socialist camp, it is the capitalist countries which will wage wa 
among themselves and thus head for their own annihilation. 

This reasoning was faultless but the theory was not borne out. In fact, if we 
examine thoroughly the situation prevailing since the second world war, it seems 
that we can defend another theory to-day : the problem of coexistence lies between 
the developed countries and the under-developed countries. 

If we consider the wars which have taken place and some of which continue, 
it is true, according to Stalin’s theory, that they are not being waged betwee 
the capitalist and socialist camps. But it is also true that they are not betwee 
two capitalist countries, but that they broke out either within a country divided 
by war, as a sort of sequel to the second world war, or in an underdevelope 
country where the two camps are battling for supremacy, or between the mother 





countries and the under-developed countries. 

History is there, irrefutable. The war in Indochina was waged between tk! 
former mother-country and the former colonial country. In Korea it is the tw 
camps that came into conflict. In Algeria it is between the Metropolis and th 
country secking freedom. In the Congo we shall find again the two camps. 

Therefore it is never directly, nor between capitalist countries, nor betwee!) 
the capitalist and socialist camps that it is waged, but in those countries whet 
it constitutes either a sequel to the previous war, or a testing ground for future wa 

And I should even like to draw this parallel further, to a paradox, # 
asserting that the war in Spain in 1936 was already the forerunner of this nev 
evolution of the problem of war. For the war in Spain was, in fact, the testint 
ground of the 1939—1945 war. 
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Here is what we think, here is what we advance, here is what we submit 
to the wisdom of political theorists regarding the basic difference in the problem 
of relations between peoples between 1939 and 1960. And here is why I think 
that one must understand that the recently liberated countries, the young inde- 
pendent countries must and want to build up an independent policy, but not 
by simple assertions, not by a need for prestige, but in an attempt to make a 
precise analysis, and not only of day to day events, but in trying to bring their 
contribution on the level of theory itself. 

And here is why in Africa's present undertaking it always seems to me that 
independence and unity are inseparable, and that one must always keep in mind 
and respect the sovereignty of the States and their desire to unite their efforts. 
But not to make their States uniform and if I were allowed to say that in all this 
we should perhaps be very proud, I would say that we should be very modest; 
we should not contemplate our navels, we should first see the mistakes that may 
have been made in other continents, and I am thinking of South America which 
was faced with the same difficulty in the 19th century and which was less lucky, 
because the world’s evolution has helped us considerably. But we must see what 
has been built on federal bases, both in the United States of America and in the 
Soviet Union, and this great construction that is Europe which is being created 
under our eyes and the recent statistics of which are quite impressive. 

Thus learning from the successes and failures of efforts toward unification 
made on other continents, endeavouring to assert our own conception of Africa’s 
undertaking toward unity, suspicious of propaganda slogans, we must above all 
realize that the unshakable foundation of our political structures is our concept 
of man. 

Because the unalterable name covering an inalienable reality is neither capita- 
lism, nor socialism, nor communism, but man. 

In Dakar, thirteen years ago, I asserted that Africa will not free itself by the 
prestige of this or that man, but by means of an organized struggle of its masses, 
two years later I dared advance a bold prophecy by saying that before the year 
1960 Africa will doubtlessly see her independence. I will gladly commit myself in 
1961 by saying the union of the West African States will be accomplished 
within the next 5 years, that the year 1965 will undoubtedly see a new civilization 
flourish from Senegal to the Congo, a bilingual civilization imbued with anglo- 
saxon, French and African spirit, but to which will be contributed new concepts of 


economic organization that will perhaps come to us from the experiences of the 
socialist countries. 








“Blessed be our masters, for having revealed us 
to ourselves...” 


LAMINE NIANG 


AFRICAN POETRY SPEAKS 


A s opposed to Europe, for us it isn’t 
the poetry that is basically commit- 
ted, but rather the Negro poet himself. 
So you will admit that our poetry tends 
to be ardent, alive. Why ? Let us think 
about this definition that Mr. Rene 
Menard has made of the poet: ‘The 
poet, a man who has staked on a 
greater presence in the world’. Because 
I represent African poetry here, I shall 
pass over in silence the sufferings, what- 
ever may have been the time of their 
manifestation, because poetry is an ele- 
ment of art, and the essence of art is 
beauty, nobility. 

We were absent from the banquet of 
life. In the unifying chain for peace 
there were links missing — ours. 

We only knew a Europe where we 
came to give our blood. Our position 
was that of a man to whom a ripe 
fruit is shown but who is forbidden 
to enjoy it. Think, therefore, of the 
extent of our suffering, but above all 
of its depth. The frantic rhythm of 
our drums was, of course, music, but it 
was also pain, a want which we tried 
to fuse. 

Thus was born the poetry called “de 
negritude,” primarily descriptive. It was 
not long ago that white teachers told 
me how our ancestors would hit ef- 





LAMINE NIANG — African poet, member 
of the Senegal delegation to the Florence 
talks, 


figies of animals before going to hunt, 
so as to ensure getting their game. 

Our aim was to weed out the want, 
the revolt within us; to transform them 
to ashes. Because of this, Europe came 
to regard this Negro poetry as one which 
constitutes an effort “to give conscious- 
ness to the poverty and revolt.” Po- 
verty ! Revolt! No! Negritude does 
not bind itself to the limits of want 
and revolt. We have received from God 
“the gift of sympathy and of life,” the 
gift of “wanting to live’ and the gift 
of humor. 

But one evening people came, “they 
came when the drums were beating 
from rhythm to rhythm “the frenzy of 
bodies, the frenzy of hands, and since 
then the egoes have died.” 

It was then that we found ourselves 
transformed into a “sum of trances and 
convulsions, docile and deep within us.” 

Our soul, which before had been a 
shadow, came to weigh heavily on our 


heads. Submissive, strongly attached to | 


our respective religions, we remained fe- 
signed. And it was our Master, Leopold 
Senghor, who taught us: “Suffering 
accepted by a pious heart is redemp- 
tion”. What had been a frenzy of hands | 
and a frenzy of bodies became a mut- 
mur whose message rose to kneel among 
the stars. 


At first our poetry was local, intend- 
ed for the clan, the group. The Negro 
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minstrel would sing of the virtues of 
virginity as a sort of compensation. He 
sang of holiness, of heroes. But soon 
his poetry began to extend beyond the 
group. Often it would even set off wars 
because the minstrel, a cunning man, 
would purposely sing of the heroism 
of one prince, as if to excite the jea- 
lousy of another. 

In the same way he would sing of 
the abduction of a Princess, considered 
to be an act of courage, if not heroism. 

And the form ? Facile poetry, it is 
said, because there are no alexandrines. 
But does not psychology teach us that 
modern man needs more and more to 
free himself by means of this language? 
And I believe that our white masters 
themselves have condemned the ale- 
xandrine because it is not suited to the 
current development of the language. 

All that is left is to reproach us for 
expressing ourselves in a language that 
is not ours. 

“Allons enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive.” 

I do not feel capable of describing 
to you the emotion that this hymn was 
able to arouse in our heart, in our body, 
in us — Malayans, Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Algerians, Negroes — I shall not 
speak of this. 

Thetefore, is this language the pos- 
session solely of the white man ? Final- 
ly, there remains our Violence. 

The hour so hoped for, the hour of 
truth has come. And as Hampate Ba, 
the wise man of Mali reminded us, a 
Negro proverb says: “Truth is like the 
ising sun that cannot be hidden by the 
palm of one’s hand.” Poetry is “the 
striking force of truth.” 


In the past our hope did not have 
deep roots. “Blessed be our masters who 
tule, for having revealed us to our- 
selves” because, as a result, we are “the 
re-introducers of our peoples to the 
world.” 


Politicians, economists, scientists, ma- 
thematicians we are, and shall never 
cease to be a synthesis of feelings. And 
man will always be — whether he is 
called Gagarin or Sheppard — an 
asymptote to God. 


Therefore, brothers of Africa, white 
and black, of whatever religion you may 
be, listen to the humble man that I 
am: by scratching too deeply, one finds 
anxiety. 


I think we have suffered enough to 
abolish passion in us. 


Let us confess our errors and may 
this Colloqium be the great reconcilia- 
tion. May I finish with this extract 
from a poem by Cesaire : 


“Do not make of me 

this man of hatred 
Whom I can only hate 
And shut myself 

within one single race. 
Though you know 

my tyrannic love, 
You know that it is not hatred 
That makes me digger 

of this single race; 
That what I want 
Is for universal peace, 
For universal thirst, 
Finally to summon freely 
To produce within its privacy 
The succulence of its fruits.” 








Paradoxically, the very wealth of the country is 
the Black man’s burden. 


MAZISI KUNENE 


APARTHEID IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


T he history of South West Africa, like 
that of most of the continent, is one 
of suffering, slavery and humiliation. 
The Africans living in this territory 
stood the harshness of the German colo- 
nial administration under which their 
condition could not be described in 
terms other than slavery. When Ger- 
many was defeated in 1918 the ter- 
ritory was entrusted to South Africa 
as a mandate of the League of Na- 
tions. The conditions under which this 
territory was handed over are interes- 
ting because they constitute the social 
and legal problem facing the people of 
this territory in their fight for justice, 
freedom and independence to-day. The 
Mandate clearly obliged South Africa 
to “promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants.” But facts 
tell a different story from the moment 
South Africa took over the administra- 
tion of the mandated territory. 

South West Africa, in territory about 
the size of France, is bound to the 
north by Portuguese Angola and Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, and to the east by 
Bechuanaland. To the west lies the 
Atlantic and to the south Cape Pro- 





MAZISI KUNENE — South West African 
student in London University. 


vince. The southern part of the ter 
ritory is the most industrialised whereas 
the north, almost all desert, is the 
most backward. Producing in abun 
dance diamonds, lead-ores, fish, wool, 
beef, etc., South West Africa is patti- 
cularly well endowed with miner 
resources and enjoys a considerable ex- 
port trade. But paradoxically, one can 
say that this very wealth of the country 
is the Black man’s burden. For this ter- 
ritory entrusted to South Africa with 
the expressed commitment to develop 
“the material and moral well-being and 
social progress of the inhabitants,” suf- 
fers today the exact same conditions 
as prevailed during German colonial 
tule, and in view of enlightened poli- 
cies elsewhere, even worse. 

South Africa has extended its vicious 
apartheid laws to South West Afria 
and has virtually annexed the territory 
as a fifth province of the Union. The 
88% of the African population enjoys 
none of the civil rights; it is represented 
in the South African Parliament by @ 
white appointee of the government. All 
the laws applying to South Africa apply | 
equally to South West Africa. The 
Whites in this territory act as the same 
overlords they are in South Africa, 
with all the political, economic and 
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social priviliges that South African ra- 
cial policies confer on them. They pos- 
sess all the habitable lands where they 
farm and live as the landed aristocracy 
of race. Even those lands which have 
been held by Africans are now handed 
over to whites as a result of the Muni- 
cipal Ordinances of South Africa. In 
the Amisius Reserve, for instance, 
Hosea, a Herero chief, was threatened 
into ceding his territory in exchange for 
a much poorer area in the north. Re- 
verend Markus Kooper of the Hoacha- 
nas Reserve, now at the United Nations 
to report the case, was in 1959 moved 
together with his people to a remote 
spot 150 miles a way in the Itswisis 
Desert. These are just a few cases de- 
monstrating the continuing repressive 
policies of expropriation and discrimi- 
nation of South Africa. 

For the whites in South West Africa 
economic life can be described as one 
of abundance and prosperity, based as 
it is on cheap labor of the Africans. 
The source of this cheap labor can be 
traced to the legal system which is 
geared to impoverish the Africans. It 
is indeed legislated poverty strictly en- 
forced by the apartheid laws. In de- 
liberately keeping the Africans on poor 
lands with the obvious aim of removing 
their chances of developing a self-suf- 
ficient subsistence economy, the African 
is forced to seek employment on the 
white farms or in the towns, for a 
mere pittance. For the Job Reservation 
Act reserves skilled jobs for the whites, 
forcing the Africans to remain in un- 
derpaid employment and preventing him 
from using his skills even after a life- 


long period of apprenticeship. As for 
those who remain on the farm, their 
livestock is curtailed by the very con- 
ditions under which they live. In some 
places the herds must be driven a 
distance of 8 to 10 miles to get water. 
All this amounts to keeping the re- 
serves simply as a cheap labor source 
for city and country. Having been 
forced to look for work in the city, the 
African is confronted with city ordi- 
nances denying him the elementary 
rights of citizenship, freedom of move- 
ment, and is strictly controlled by the 
pass system. The police may demand 
the pass at any time, and failure to 
produce it is a crime punishable by 
law. Thus the pass serves a twofold 
purpose: to subject the African to con- 
tinuous humiliation and therby remin- 
ding him of his inferior status, and to 
maintain strict control over his move- 
ments in and out of the city. The 
pass is in itself a virtual contract which 
binds the employee to the employer. 
No African may leave his master un- 
less the pass is endorsed by the latter, 
on pain of committing a crime punish- 
able by law. There are said to be nine 
different passes an African is forced 
to carry: one entitles him to seek em- 
ployment within six days, after which 
he is liable to arrest; one when he is 
working, permitting him to travel about 
at night after ten p. m.; another to 
move from one location to another, and 
yet another pass to show that he is 
exempt from carrying a pass ! 

The Africans are paid the lowest 
wages, the average being 8 L. a month 
in the cities and 1.10 L. on the farms. 
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The payment may just be in kind, such 
as a bag of corn. The wage of the white 
worker on the other hand, is about 50 
L. a month. While in other countries 
the poorest members of the community 
are the least taxed, in South West 
Africa it is the reverse; Africans are 
proportionately most highly taxed. 
Further, the Africans in both South 
West Africa and South Africa, 
segregated into different residential 
areas according to national origin so 
that the Dvambos, for instance, live in 
a place separated from the Hereros. 
This is done in order to keep up fric- 
tion between the various African groups 
and to apply segregation laws to Afri- 
cans themselves. In the words of John 
Gunther in his book ‘Inside Africa’, 
“these locations are the most gruesome 
slums I have ever seen.” In these [oca- 


are 


tions, building material is mainly of 


old tins and bodies of discarded cars. 
There is no provision for sanitation 


facilities and often refuse and waste 
flow in the open, contaminating drin- 
king water. No wonder that tuberculosis 
and malaria are rife. Medical facilities 
are of the poorest, especially in the 
northern region, and there is not a 
single African doctor in the area. 


There are only two Africans (Mr. 
Kozonguisi and Mr. Kerenia) who have 
academic degrees. One obtained his 
degree in South Africa and the other 
in the United States. The Government 
thwarts any attempt on the part of 
Africans to acquire a higher education. 
There is the case of Mburumba Kerina 
for instance, who as a South West Af- 
rican was unable to get permission to 


go to study overseas until he registered 
as a South African citizen. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SOUTH AFRICA 


outh Africa was the only country that 
S refused to hand over its mandated 
territory, South West Africa, to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
Almost all the territories handed over 
by the mandatory powers have now 
achieved independence. 


The unjust treatment of the Africans 
by South Africa and its Maladministra- 
tion of the Territory has been known 
to the United Nations: for fourteen 
years this international body has been 
passing resolution after resolution asking 
South Africa to respect the rights of the 
Africans, and to stand by its commit 
ment. Yet South Africa has done little 
or nothing to improve the situation. In- 
stead, T. C. Smuts asked for the an- 
nexation of the economically profitable 
area, and the succeeding government 
extended its apartheid laws to the ter- 
ritory. In 1957 a Good Offices Com- 
mittee was established by the United 
Nations, and after a long period of boy- 
cott by South Africa that country 
agreed to negotiate. The members of 
the Committee, Britain and Brazil, when 
they were sent to investigate were hustled 
through the territory on an unpublicised 
visit. Indeed, they were shown all the 
improvements made by the South Afri- 
can Government but they never met 
any African representatives. The whole 
thing turned out to be a bluff intended 
to deceive the world into thinking that 
all was well. For what information did 
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they obtain regarding the forced labor 
conditions which cut through the fun- 
damental principles of human rights ? 
What did they learn of the daily misery 
of the uprooted population ? And it is 
no wonder that this committee produced 
no positive results. 


Although South Africa was required 
by virtue of the rules of its inter- 
national status to forward the people's 
petitions to the United Nations, and to 
abide by the terms of the Mandate, it 
has done none of these things. The one 
recourse to the redress of grievances, 
petitions, never find their way to the 
proper authorities because the govern- 
ment threatens petitioners. 

Thus the South West Africans find 
themselves politically almost impotent. 
They are not allowed to voice their pro- 
test through trade-union action or poli- 
tical organization. As a matter of fact, 
unions are not recognized as a legitimate 
basis for negotiations, and relations are 
still as between master and servant. 


Rev. Michael Scott deserves praise for 
his tireless efforts to correct the situa- 
tion. Mr. Kozonguizi and Mr. Kerina 
are the national leaders who have made 
the voice of South West Africa heard 
in the United Nations. 


There are two courses of action thai 
can be taken against the defiant racists 
of South Africa.The first and most 
effectvie would be economic sanctions 
which would force South Africa to 
loosen her grip on South West Africa. 
This could be put through by all the 
members of the United Nations. Un- 


fortunately it is not a simple thing to 
do in the United Nations. The nations 
that have interests in South Africa rea- 
lize that a free South West Africa 
would open the flanks of South Africa 
and leave it in a vulnerable position, 
and so they would support South Africa, 
offering some lame and apparently 
reasonable excuse. The second course of 
action is to be taken at this session of 
the United Nations by the independent 
African states. At the Addis Abbaba 
Conference it was decided that Liberia 
and Ethiopia would carry the case to the 
United Nations. These two countries 
were former members of the League 
of Nations and as such are legally em- 
powered by international law to bring 
complaints of people in mandated ter- 
ritories to the attention of the present 
international organization, the United 
Nations. But first application has to be 
made to the International Court for 
Court relief, proving that South Africa 
has violated the provisions of her man- 
date over South West Africa. Matters 
handled by the International Court take 
a long time, and people in South West 
Africa are becoming increasingly impa- 
tient, as witnessed recently by the Wind- 
hock . disturbances in which 50 people 
were killed. 

No loud protest has been -heard, so. 
far, from the press, which responded so 
vigorously to events in Tibet and Hun- 
gary. One wonders whether sympathetic 
nations will expose this hypocrisy and 
double standard of morality. Or, will 
they yield their moral categories and 
sense of justice to the arrogance of the 
South African Government ? 
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New Look in Soviet Policy 

In the wake of deteriorating UAR — 
Soviet relations as a result of the recri- 
minations between Moscow and Cairo 
in June this year, a rash of articles 
appeared in the press of which the fol- 
lowing one, given below in excerpt, is 
noteworthy as an analysis of the situa- 
tion by a “veteran Arab politician,” which 
appeared in the Lebanese newspaper 
“El-Khiyat”: “There is nothing new in 
Cairo’s behaviour toward the USSR to 
justify the recent attack from the Com- 
munist Camp. In fact, there is no dis- 
cernible change in Cairo’s political line 
to warrant such unrestrained wrath in 
what is commonly called a mud-slinging 
campaign. Moscow’s complaints of per- 
secution of Communists by Cairo are 
of long standing; why then should this 
be placed on the agenda, particularly at 
this time and not six months or a year 
ago ? 

“This question leads one in search of 
the answer not in Cairo but in Moscow. 
Thus the near-crisis situation is a 
result of the new development in Soviet 
policy, with her present relations with 
Cairo reflecting this, as the argument 
reached high pitch. It is quite probable 
that further signs of change in Soviet 
policy will appear in her relations with 
other neutralist countries. 

“Anyone who follows developments in 
international relations can see distinctly 
the change that has taken place in 
Soviet policy since Khrushchev declared 
at the U. N. September 1960, that his 
government will no longer assent to the 
appointment of a neutral person as Ge- 


neral Secretary. He demanded a secre. 
tariat of three, one of which would 
represent the Communist bloc.” 


“Such an insistent demand is clear 
proof of a decided change of attitude 
in Soviet policy toward neutralist forces 
with President Nasser first in line. Thus 
Moscow's attitude toward neutralist 
forces in 1961 is simply not the same 
as prior to this date. 

“Beginning with 1950 western policy 
based itself upon the absolute rejection 
of neutrality, considering it an inimical 
force in league with the enemy. At 
that time, the United States and her 
allies were concerned with arranging 
military pacts on a global scale, begin- 
ning with NATO to SEATO, and the 
Baghdad Pact. As a further measure 
of security, military bases were establi- 
shed encircling the Soviet Union from 
Japan to Norway. 


“In those days many countries har- 
bored a deep resentment against the 
Western nations, not out of leanings 
toward communism but because of the 
discrimination by the West; whereas the 
Soviet Union found her true interests 
in seeking to break the military encircle- 
ment of the West and its military pacts. 
The Soviet Union offered her out- 
stretched hand to all states that rejected 
any pact with the West and considered 
any country not tied to the West as 
neutral, whatever her regime might be. 
The Soviet Union encouraged Neutra- 
lism and the Neutralists in all their 
manifestations, and the results for her 
were decidedly positive. So long as the 
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Neutralists rejected cooperation with the 
West, they indirectly served the inte- 
rests of the Soviet Union by weakening 
the West and limiting its influence.” 
“In putting this theory to work, the 
Soviet Union supported Abdul Nasser 
unreservedly from 1955 until recently, 
despite the fact that Nasser never hid 
his enmity for Communism and forbade 
communist activities in his country. ° 
“The Communists kept still from 
1956; they represented themselves as 
hearty endorsers of Arab policy so 
long as neutralism, with Nasser at the 
head, maintained its enmity toward the 
West, and struck at its bases in the Arab 
countries. The Communists were en- 
thusiastic about this policy until the 
union of Syria and Egypt was estab- 
lished. After that event the Soviet 
Union felt that her support of Nasser 
would bring her no benefit. Since then 
her policy took a turn against Nasser, 
though the Soviet government con- 
tinued paying Nasser special attention. 

“There is no doubt that Moscow has 
gained much in following her brilliant 
policy; the Baghdad Pact collapsed and 
the West lost her bases in the Arab 
east, not even one remaining in this 
region. It is pretty certain that, upon 
achieving these results, Soviet policy 
took a turn against Cairo. Such is the 
natural development for a state that 
follows a plan, scientifically based and 
divided into three consecutive stages, 
one having been completed it is fol- 
lowed by the next. ' 

“Is it possible to discern, in the 
new Soviet line, some suggestion of 


what the next stage will bring ? * 


“Will Moscow, in this next stage, 
demand a price for her support ? Mos- 
cow no longer fears that a change in 
her policy may restore the West to its 
former place. Guided missile weapons 
caused the dismantling of military 
bases. The West is not waiting to 
be forced out of her bases but is wil- 
lingly relinquishing them; the USA 
has decided to vacate sixty military 
bases in various countries in the world. 
Even if Arab countries would today ask 
the West to establish military bases in 
their countries, the West would reject 
this proposal because bases no longer 
hold their former importance. 

“In the light of the new situation 
in the world it seems that the former 
stage of Soviet policy regarding Neu- 
tralism is finished. With the Congo 
crisis, the Soviets had come to the 
conclusion that the Neutralists not tied 
to the West abhor Communism and, 
therefore, are to be regarded as enemies, 
because they meet the West at the 
point where the “war against Com- 
munism begins. So long as there is 
need for Neutralists who are not al- 
lied with the West, it is necessary to 
change the connotation of Neutralism. 
September of last year we witnessed 
the opening shot of the new campaign 
when Khrushchev developed his new 
theory of Neutralism. He asserted that 
a neutralist state not dependent on the 
West should permit Communist acti- 
vity in her country; and any state 
that does not permit such activity can- 
not be termed as Neutralist. 


“Henceforth Moscow no longer ag- 
rees with the Cairo neutralist school. 
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Nasser, as we know, forbade all Com- 
munist activity in both regions of UAR, 
and is not considered a Neutralist, ac- 
cording to the new concept preached 
by Moscow. All the abuse heaped upon 
Cairo recently was concentrated on 
this one point: granting freedom of 
activity to Communists. 

“The development of the new Soviet 
political line regarding Neutralism 
started off not only with Cairo but 
also with Iraq. Despite Kassem’s en- 
mity toward the West, the Communist 
campaign grows more forceful with 
each attempt of his to limit Communist 
activity in Iraq. 

“These days there is no country left 
that comes close to the new definition 
of neutralism, except for Lebanon where 
Communists encounter no serious op- 
position. 

“While Krushchev preached the new 
Neutralism last year in the United 
Nations, Eisenhower was busy persua- 
ding representatives of Latin American 
countries, then visiting with him at the 
White House, to adopt a policy of 
true neutrality. That was the turning 
point in American policy. The turn in 
Western policy was born with the 
appearance of the inter-continental mis- 
sile, followed by the abandonment of 
Western military bases. Thus the West 
agrees with any style of ncutralism so 
long as the neutral country is not Com- 
munist, and goes on pursuing the 
neutral position. One might ask why 
the Soviet attack was concentrated on 
UAR in particular and not on some 
other Arab country, 


“The answer is simple and borne out 


by the fact that. the Soviet Union ex. 
tended massive aid to Cairo; and the 
UAR is fifth in rank of all countries 
receiving Soviet aid.” 


Avoid “Little Wars” 
With its call to Neutralist states to 


consider prevention of war as their 
paramount aim, the Cairo weekly “Ros 
El-Youssef” took a bold step, stating: 
“One must make no distinction bet- 
ween “big” wars conducted by big 
powers and “‘little’” regional wars — 
both are a crime. There is no difference 
between killing human beings with atom 
bombs and killing them with bullets. 
There is no difference between a mil- 
lion killed and a hundred killed; mur- 
der is murder, a crime is a crime and 
war — iS war. 

“Those who invented the terms ‘big 
wars’ and ‘little wars’ serve the logic 
of relativism; the same war may b 
regarded as ‘little’ by one country and 
‘big’ by another. The war in Laos, for 
example, is considered as a ‘little’ war 
in relation to the USA and USSR and 
Great Britain; but it is a big war for 
the people of Laos and her neigh 
bours. ' 

‘The little wars’, the editors of ‘Rose. 
El-Youssef”’ add, “don’t stop. They hang 
over your heads as a sharp sword — is 
Cuba, Laos, Algeria, Palestine and Con- 
go — they are like a heavy storm clou 
casting a shadow upon all peoples o! 
the small countries...” 


The editors conclude: “The respons 


bility for stopping and preventing ‘It 
tle’ wars rests with us alone, and no 
with the USA or USSR. It is up to # 
E, BEN-MOSHE 


the small nations.” 
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Young Men’s Town in the Negev 

Thirteen years after the establishment of 
the State of Israel the pioneering spirit is 
still alive, even though the country can now 
offer thousands of young people an interes- 
ting career with a good salary and easy con- 
ditions. It is still the same pioneering spirit 
which spurred an earlier generation to es- 
tablish Degania, Tel-Hai, the Labour Batal- 
lions and ‘Hashomer.” 

What calls for this remark is the news 
that some 200 youngsters from all parts of 
the country have got together on a plan to 
build a cooperative town in the far Negev. 
The interesting point is that most of them 
heve jobs, and many even good ones. The 
project was fathered by five young men who 
had served together in the Israel Airforce. 
After their discharge they had all found em- 
ployment and settled down, but they could 
not find satisfaction in their environment. 
They started to enlist other young people, 
until there now are all in all some 200, 
about two fifths of them girls. In half a 
year's time 80 of them intend to go down 
to the Negev, in the Great Crater area, to 
set up the town’s first buildings and facto- 
ties, They will start completely from scratch, 
for they also intend to build the houses in 
which they are to live. In the first stage, 
which is expected to take two years, they 
will live kibbutz (communal) fashion so 
as to cut down on expenses. Until the 
factories make a profit, they will work as 
building labourers and be paid wages by 
the Ministry of Labour. 

In age, the youngsters who are ready to 
join the cooperative town rank from eigh- 
teen to twenty eight. Most of them are 
giving up regular and fairly good jobs. 
Looking over the list of trades of those who 
are to form the first settlers’ group, we 


noticed 14 mechanics, four fitters, five elec- 
tricians, two lathe operators, two telephone 
technicians, nine electronic engineers, nine 
clerks, three toolmakers, two nurses and a 
number of accountants. Most of them have 
a secondary education, but amongst those who 
have registered for the second stage of the 
project are also three students of the Haifa 
Technion, one of whom is learning to be a 
mining engineer. 

The purpose of the project is to find 
a socially satisfactory way of life, and these 
young people believe that they will find 
‘it in a town built in the form of a cooper- 
ative run by its members. The first principle 
which they have laid down is that their 
organization shall stand above all parties; 
the plan even provides a ban on the estab- 
lishment of cells or branches of any party, 
though individual party membership will be 
permitted. 

The economic basis of the town is inten- 
ded to be industrial. Factories and work- 
shops, trade facilities, cultural institutions 
and entertainment will be run by settlers 
enterprises, who will also elect representa- 
tives to serve on the town council. Works 
managers will be chosen by the workers of 
the enterprises. On the financial side, the 
cooperative principle will mean __ that 
elected from among the employees of the 
the profits of all enterprises will be paid 
into the town treasury. After debts, amorti- 
zation, interest and the town’s operating 
have been deducted, the. profits 
will be destributed according to a set for- 
mula among all workers, including those 
ot the enterprises which do not yet show 


expenses 


a profit. There will be a uniform basic 
wage, but with additions and allowances 
fer length of residence, special duties, 
family, academic degrees, overtime, pro 
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duction premiums, efficiency and inven- 
tions. A work committee will allocate all 
jcebs according to profession and _inclina- 
tion. The founders are convinced that the 
idea of a cooperative town will appeal 
to the younger generation and that many 
will join them in the hope of finding 
an economically and socially satisfactory way 
of life. 

The economic aspects of the town are still 
iu the stage of general planning. In prin- 
ciple, the basis will be light and heavy 
industry. Some of the residents will work 
in the neighbouring mines and provide ser- 
vices for the military training bases which 
are being transferred to the Negev. The 
intention is that housing and other buildings 
shall be provided by the State on a loan 
basis, One of the first enterprises will ap- 
parently be a subsidiary of an electrical bat- 
tery factory in which the Ministry of De- 
fence is a major partner. Another will be a 
mechanical workshop, For the second stage, 
there is talk of a transistor factory and a 
television receiver assembling plant. Mining 
is to include gypsum, marble and phosphates. 
Two capitalists, one of them with con- 
nections with French capital, are said to 
have offered a share in the establishment of 
a hotel. The climate of the area where the 
town is to be built is dry and, particularly 
suited for asthma patients. 


Solel Boneh Abroad 

One of the most important divisions of 
Solel Boneh, the giant Histadrut concern 
which includes scores of industrial and build- 
ing enterprises, is the Foreign Works and 
Ports Division. When it was first established, 
its viability seemed doubtful; but after only 
a few years it has booked some considerable 
achievements, particularly in the execution 
of public works in a number of African 
and Asian countries. The firm’s reputation 
has reached many countries, and many go- 
vernments want to enter into partnerships 
‘with it. It is mot am easy way of doing 
business: in most cases Solel Boneh must 
compete for tenders against large and well- 
established construction firms, On the other 


hand, it is learned from many African 
countries that the African workers prefer 
to work under Israeli experts and fore. 
men, because they are treated better than 
by other foreign companies who have 
worked in those countries. 

In 1960, the Foreign Works Division 
had 3948 employees in Israel. 312 Israeli 
experts were sent abroad as engineers, fore. 
men, accountants, etc. In addition, the com- 
peny employed some 20,000 local workers 
in the various foreign countries where it is 
active. These were not merely used as 
laborers, but in many cases received training 
in different trades, The total value of 
works executed abroad by the company in 
1960 amounted to $26.8 m. Broken down 
by countries, this comes to $6.2 m. in Ghana, 
£5.5 m. in West Nigeria, $ 4 m. in 
Turkey, $3.5 m, in Iran, £3 m. in Cyprus, 
$1.8 m. in Ethiopia, $1 m, in Burma, 
$ 1 m. in East Nigeria, and $ 0.8 m. in 
Sierra Leone. The Company is known to have 
orders worth tens of millions for works to 
be carried out abroad. 


The works which the Company carries out 
in foreign countries are highly varied in 
nature. They range from road construction, 
building of houses, estates, commercial and 
industrial centres, government offices, univer- 
sities and hotels to the setting up of facto- 
ries and army camps. One job consisted of 
building a 1000 km. road in difficult moun- 
tain terrain; another order was for the con- 
struction of a $ 50 m. campus. In one 
country the Company undertook to build the 
Parliament building within 10 months — a 
condition to which no other international 
contracting firm was ready to commit itself. 
In most countries the Company acts in patt- 
‘nership with local elements, sometimes with 
the Government or other public or political 
bodies, and sometimes with private con- 
tractors, Recently it has begun to take on 
works on its own account, without part 
ners. It should be noted that not all jobs 
involve satisfactory profits, In some count: 
ries it would not be worthwhile from the 
financial point of view to carry on, but 
liquidation of the local branch would io- 
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yolve considerable losses. In other count- 
ties work simply must go on, even under the 
worst conditions and ata loss, The rea- 
gns are both the desire to help developing 
countries, and political considerations. In these 
cases, the Israel Government is prepared 
to bear part of the cost. 


Second Course at the Afro-Asian 
Institute 

The second course at the Afro-Asian In- 
stitute has mow started its regular studies. 
As we know, the first course was highly 
successful and the Institute has received letters 
of thanks and encouragement for its 
valuable work, from many  couniries. 
According to plan, the second course was 
to be attended by 50 students, but as some- 
thing like a hundred applications for ad- 
mission to the Institute were received, it 
was decided to increase the number of 
places to 60. The Institute's success is wit- 
nessed by the many applications from count- 
ties which had sent students to the first 
course, Countries applying for the second 
time include Ghana, Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Wory Coast, Nigeria, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Kenya and India. The directors of the In- 
stitute, however, decided to give priority to 
countries which had not sent students to 
the first course, and from which applications 
have been received. These include Congo 
(Leopoldville), Ceylon, Singapore, Thailand, 
Camerun, the Central African Republic, 
Tanganyika, South Africa, South Rhodesia, 
and Mauritius, Other applications were re- 
ceived from Chad, Northern Rhodesia, 
Uganda, the Philippines, Upper Volta, Ma- 
lagasy, Senegal and Nepal. 

While the first course covered the sub- 
iets of Cooperation and Trade Unionism, 
it has been decided to teach only one of 
these subject, alternatingly, in the courses 
following. The second course will therefore 
concern itself with Labour Economy and 
Trade Unionism, Cooperation and Develop- 
ment Problems will be secondary subjects in 
the curriculum, From the beginning of the 
course, students will be brought into con- 
uct with the various Trade Unions institu- 
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tions for purposes of practical observation. 
The Tel-Aviv Labour Council has under- 
taken to carry out this part of the pro- 
gramme. The second course comsists of two 
classes, one in English and one in French. 

At the Institute itself, the first course 
started with a lecture by the Chairman of 
the Zionist Executive, Mr. Moshe Sharett, 
MK, who said, inter alia, that Israel, moti- 
vated by its history, acts out of feelings of 
profound friendship for the newly develo- 
ping countries, and that it is no secret that 
Israel hopes for friendship in return. How- 
ever, the one aim for which ‘the stiidents 
of the Institute and all the nations to which 
they belong must work, said Mr. Sharett, 
is peace in their own country and in the 
whole world. Peace is in the interest of all 
new nations, because without it there can 
be no progress and because global war 
means global destruction. From this view- 
point every nation, both in its own interest 
and on general principle, must demand 
direct negotiations between Jews and Arabs 
for the establishment of lasting peace. 

Mr. Eliahu Elath, Chairman of the Board 
of the Institute, pointed out that because 
the countries of the students, like Israel, 
had for many years been given no oppor- 
unity to develop, it was now necessary to 
achieve results at greater speed, Israel, as 
a democratic country, keeps its doors wide 
open for everyone to see what has been 
achieved here, and particularly the esteem 
with which manual labor has been regarded. 


A Convention of the International 
Press Institute 

Of all the conventions recently held in 
Israel, particularly noteworthy was the 
Tenth Convention of the International Press 
Institute which met in Tel-Aviv. While the 
Eichman trial in Jerusalem attracts hundreds 
of journalists and writers from all parts of 
the globe, dozens of newspaper editors and 
publisher from all five continents, came to 
Tel-Aviv for the convention of the Inter- 
national Press Institute. 

The I.P.I. is an organization group- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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One hot June day, a fire broke out in the 
fields of Neve-Yemin, an Israeli moshav in 
the Eastern Sharon plain. Soon a fire fighting 
unit arrived from nearby Kefar Saba. By 
this time the flames had devoured 15 dunams 
of the moshav lands and were already licking 
at the stubble on the Jordanian border, a 
few dozen yeards away. The firefighters 
realized that the wind blowing eastwards 
from the Mediterranean would soon carry 
the blaze over to Jordan. They alerted the 
Arab villagers, who summoned help from the 
town of Kalkiliya. 

Soon hundreds of Jordanians arrived and 
began beating out the flames. The men who 
manned the Israeli fire engine worked side 
by side with officers and men from the Arab 
Legion and fellaheen who had left their 
fields in the face of the advancing wall of 
fire, Together they succeded in quenching it 
and saving the fields of grain and orange 
groves in Jordan. Tired, grimy, faces streaked 
with soot, they shook hands warmly and 


parted — each to their own side of the 
border which separates the two lands, 
ee 


The Cairo weekly Rose el-Youssef is al- 
ways worth reading, We might not always 
agree with it, but it is invariably stimula- 
ting and provocative. I was interested to see 
a recent’ article by the paper's editor, in 
which he writes that an end should be put 
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to the small wars -—- “such as Congo, 
Palestine, Cuba, Laos and Algeria” — hg. 
cause they threaten the peace of the small 
ccuntries. He adds that these wars are not | 
fought directly between the great powers, | 
and only the small countries can put af 
end to them. 

We agree heartily with Mr. Quddus. Now 
we are waiting to hear how he. thinks thst | 
our small country and his own can get | 
gether to end its “small” but pretty pete | 
sistent war (13% years at the present count), 
Our ideas are here in the pages of New 
Outlook; we look forward to reading his in 
Rose &l-Youssuf. 


I was sorry to hear that the American 
Friends Service Committee no longer has a 
resident representative in Israel. Since 1949 
the Quakers have maintained community 
service projects in Acre and Arab villages in 
Western Galilee, They have run internation- 









al work camps, women’s clubs and _ study 
groups. No one who has visited or worked 
with the AFSC in Israel will forget their 
friendship, warmth and devotion. Everybody 
who entered that charmed atmosphere was 
caught up in it: national and _ religious 
barriers fell away, and effortlessly, with ap- 
parent causalness, new bridges to understand- 
ing began to grow through discussion of 
concrete tasks, with the Quakers gently 
smoothing problems from the sidelines. 





As J. Philip Buskirk, the outgoing field 
director, put it in his farewell letter: “To 
the American Friends Service Committee this 
means a change in the form of the rela 
tionship and not a break with the people 
who, over the years, have worked with us 
here towards the common goal of peace 
and understanding and the alleviation of 
suffering.” He adds: “Our lives have new | 
depth for having lived among you.” 

To all our friends of the AFSC—Bill, 
Roberta and Meredith Channel, Michael 
Wright, Bruce Steiner, Earl McCoy, Wet 
dell Mott — I send that beautiful verse 
Genesis which one of them sent to me on 
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MONTH BY MONTH 


the eve of his departure from Israel : 
“The Lord watch between me and thee, 


| when we are absent cne from another.” 


* * 


The setting was unusual, and the oc- 
casion even more so. On the bare, sandy 
hill of Khirbert Hura the el-Attauna Be- 
douin tribe gathered round a new, four- 
roomed schcol building, the pride of the 
eighty local pupils, including four girls 
who have braved age-old Bedouin tradition. 
The donor of the school, Mr. Barnett Shine, 
had come specially from London together 
with his wife, whose name the school 
bears. 

After six of the pupils had sung Arabic 
and Hebrew songs, Sheikh Mussa _ el-At- 
tuna — who is no stranger to New Out- 
look readers thanked the 
called upon the Government to allocate land 
ty the Bedouin in the Negev so as to end 
their nomadic existence. 


pipeline laid to the tribe’s present site two 
years ago had not been connected.. Affirming 
his loyalty to the State of Israel Sheikh 
Mussa said that this does not conflict with 


the Bedouin’s struggle for justice and 
equal rights. 
Development Minister Mordechai Bentov 


praised Sheikh Mussa for his integrity and 
leadership, and for his incessant efforts to 
advance his tribe’s welfare and progress. 
“You must fortify yourselves with patience 


support of your just cause.” 

Mr. Shine, who was visibly moved by 
Sheikh Mussa’s words, emphasized the im- 
portance of education in the tribe. “It is 
education which will lead to greater Jewish- 
Arab understanding,” he said. He announced 
that he will present the tribe with a second 
school and six scholarships; this will enable 
gifted Bedouin children to study at the 
Beersheva secondary school, together with 
Jewish pupils. This news was. warmly ap- 
Plauded by the Bedouin tribesmen and not- 
ables who had come from all over the Negev 
to witness the ceremony. 

ISHMAEL 
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ing newspaper editors and publishers who 
stand for freedom of the press, with 
all it implies. The fact that membership 
of the Institute is limited by this 
portant condition, namely, respect 
freedom the press, has also  deter- 
mined the composition of this body. Thus, 
there 


im- 
for 
of 


from Communist 
the 
no branches 


are no members 

and, because of 
the Institute has 
the Arab countries, 
clude editors form the Lebanon and from 
Pakistan, unfortunately unable 
te attend the Tel Aviv convention Although 
latter absent from the Tenth 
Convention, we did find some Moslem news- 
paper editors among the guests. Those in- 
‘cluded some journalists from Nigeria and 
Mr, Mukhtar Lubis, of Indonesia. A short 
time before his departure for Israel, this 
Yournalist had been released from the house 
arrest imposed on him by the Indonesian 
authorities. What distinguished this con- 
gress from all those that preceded it, is the 
fact that it was the very first one to be 


countries same pro- 
vision, in 
However, it does in- 


who were 


were 


| attended by African members — that is, 
; editors of newspapers published in new and 


developing states of the African continent. 
This fact was also reflected in the subjects 


, debated at the convention and in the many 
and energy,” Bentov said, “and fight together | 
with your Jewish friends and brethren in ' 


| regional 
Middle 


lectures delivered there. 

In the course of the debate that fol- 
Icwed, the U.N.E.S.C.O representative at 
the convention made an important announce- 
ment to the effect that the U.N. would 
in the not-too-distant future, organize three 
seminars newspapermen. The 
East seminar will be held in the 
Ethiopian capital, Addis-Abbaba. The other 
two will take place in Bangkok (Thailand) 
and Santiago de Chile, respectively, When 
the proceedings were over, the participants 
of the convention became official guests of 
the Israel Government and were taken on 
special tours which covered the length and 
breadth of our country. 


for 


ZEEV SCHIFF 











Rejoinder on Fabian Pamphlet 


I am afraid that it is Mr. P, S. Gourgey 
(and not Mr. Ennals and Mr. Campbell) 
who is “putting the cart before the horse” 
when he rejects the suggestions made re- 
garding the Arab refugees and the remo- 
val of the restrictions on the freedom of 
Israel's Arab citizens, In his letter published 
in the last issue of “New Outlook,’ May- 
June 1961, Mr. Gourgey bases this  re- 
jection on an entirely unsubstantiated as- 
sumption that “it is obvious that overriding 
security considerations dictate Israel’s policy, 
which are subject to change after and not 
before. the conclusion of peace talks.’ 
First of all, as to the question of “before 
or after,” we have to deal separately with 
the restrictions on the Arab minority in 
Israel and with the refugee problem. In the 
case of the restrictions, they should be 
abolished even before peace, whilst the re- 
turn of an agreed number of refugees 
should be put into effect, essentially, after 
a peace treaty. Secondly, the restrictions on 
the Israeli Arabs ought to be removed im- 
mediately, because almost all the parties 
in the Knesset (apart from Mapai) 
have come to the conclusion that these re- 
strictions afe unnecessary and not justified 
on security grounds. Security could be en- 
sured by alternative legislation and other 
appropriate arrangements. Also, the abo- 
lition of these restrictions would inevitably 
strengthen the case for the possibility of 
Jewish-Arab co-existence and co-operation, 
both amongst the Israeli Arabs and the 
public in the surrounding countries. Thus, 
the abolition of these restrictions, far from 
endangering our security, would considerably 
contribute to the creation of a more favour- 
able climate for peace talks. Furthermore, a 
declaration on behalf of Israel that a peace 


treaty would eventually ensure a solution 
of the refugee problem (both by compen 
sation and resettlement in their presen: 
countries of residence and by absorbing a 
agreed number in Israel herself) would sii- 
mulate efforts for peace, In the eyes of 
wide sections of the Arab public (including 
the refugees themselves), a peace treaty 
would then appear much more attractive 
and personally desirable than at the pre 
sent, 


Mr. Gourgey makes a similar mistake 
regarding the question of “direct talks or 
mediation.” First of all, in order to avoid 
any possible misinterpretation, I should like | 
to emphasize that there cannot be any| 
justification whatsoever for the U.A.R.'s and 
the other Arab States’ refusal to conduc 
peace talks with Israel. But having made this 
statement, it does not lead us any nearer 
to a real solution of the problem. 





The political question put before us is — 
what initiative, steps or policy should bk 
adopted by Israel considering this (ur 
justified) Arab opposition to direct peat 
talks? It is this state of affairs whic 
makes an eventual mediation by other 1 
tions appear as a more realistic objective 
(although even this might not easily be 
achieved). Mr. Gourgey’s example of the 
Indian-Pakistan dispute over the Canil 
waters (in the solution of which the pf 
motion of direct talks preceded the media 
tion of the World Bank) does not seem; 
to be very helpful. In this dispute, thete | 
was no existence of a refusal of one of | 
the sides to negotiate with the other sid. 
no fundamental obstacles arose to prevetl! 
direct talks, but in the course of thox 
talks, deadlocks emerged which made 
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desirable. and necessary to call in mediation, 
in order to overcome the deadlocks. 

Mr, Gourgey is undoubtedly right when 
he observes that the unjustifiable Arab 
opposition to direct talks ought to be criti- 
cised and that no previous conditions should 
be laid down in advance. The real problem 
is how to surmount the opposition to having 
any negotiations at all, by persuading the 
Afro-Asian and other uncommitted nations 
to utilize their close relations with the 
Arabs in favour of peace talks and equally 
to give their consent to serve as mediatiors 
during such peace negotiations, And it is to 
persuade those nations to take any 
initiative at all towards such a mediation, 
that we shall first have to alter certain 
essential aspects of our political image re- 
garding both home and foreign policy. 
London. P. MERHAV 


A Voice from India 


“Seminar’’, an Indian monthly devcted to 
serious discussion, assigned its number of 
March 1961 to the problems of “Our Foreign 
Policy.” 

The question posed and discussed by 
several learned and experienced writers was, 
whether India could uphold her foreign 
policy of non-alignment. “India’s growing 
security needs on her northern frontiers, and 
the prospect of prolonged tension with neigh- 
bouring China, bring into sharp focus the 
question whether this country can remain 
non-aligned, or separate from the other 
countries of South and South-East Asia in 
matters of defence. 

All of the symposium’s participants come 
to the conclusion that nothing would be won 
and much would be lost if India would 
abandon her policy of nnn-alignment and 
neutralism. Among other problems they dis- 
cuss also the question of the advisability of 
taking steps to form a “third force”, com- 
posed of the different uncommitted nations 
of “Asia, Afcica and Arabia”. Romesh Tha- 
Par, editor of “Seminar,” in his articles, 


“Realities”, strongly recommends Indian ini- 
tiative towards the forming of such a third 
force — others disagree with his opinion on 
this point — and in this connection he 
touches also the Arab-Israel problem, assert- 
ing that : 

“We must also endeavor to persuade the 
the Arab nations to take up a more realistic 
stand on Israel. No longer can Israel be 
wiped off the map, and the sooner we 
begin to live with this stubborn fact the 
better. Significantly, the new African states 
are establishing close relations with Israel; if 
the situation in the Arab world deteriorates, 
it can, under the circumstance, become ano- 
ther disrupting influence in Asian-African 
relations. Our non-recognition of Israel has 
an opportunistic flavour and inhibits our 
peace-making role in West Asia.” 

We can only heartily agree with Mr. 
Thapar’s words, Whether there will be a 
third force of non-committed nations or not, 
certainly, India can and should play a major 
peace-making role in West Asia. 

London. E. B. 


The Lessons of the Bible 


I have read “New Approach to the 
Problem” in the February issue of “New 
Outlook.” You are evidently a sincere man 
because you do not know the devil and his 
human dupes (if you believe in the existence 
of a personal Satan at all). Neither Hitler 
would have listened to the most reasonable 
arguments, nor will Nasser, to be sure! 

The Arab-Israeli dispute can only be 
solved in God's way, as revealed in his 


‘prophetical world of truth, the Bible, and 


the longer Israel refuses to listen to that 
friendly voice, the worse it will prove to 
be for them, as your history has shown, 
Remember what happened in the far dis- 
tant past; when your people listened to the 
frightening reports of the spies whom they 
had sent into Canaan, which God had com- 
manded to capture; Israel was sent back to 
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the desert for forty years bacause they did 
not trust the assurance given by God Al- 
mighty ! 

EMIL SCHMIDLI 


Brussan, Switzerland. 


not a people like the other 
nations, not even when she wants to be 
like them, nor when the nations wanted 
her to be like them, Through the will of 
God, the Lord of the heaven and of the 
earth, , as a carrier of the Torah, 
singled out from the rest of the nations 
in order to be a visible sign unto the 
world for the existence, for the truth and 
for the power of that God. When Frederick 
the Great ironically asked one of his minis- 
ters, whether he had any evidence of God, 
the minister answered: “the Jews, 
majesty.” And the king accepted it. 

But how do we reply to the serious ob- 
jection of an Arab, who said: “We are not 
prepared to pay with our own goods and 
chattels for the century-long pogroms of 
Europe’ ? Also the Arabic Islamic man has 
to decide either to obey or to rebel God's 
righteousness, By rebelling he rebels also 
aga:nst the tool of His will, namely Israel. 
If the Moslem. studies carefully his Koran 
(which accepts the Bible and its prophecies 
fully, making them even more distinct in 
some points), he will find that it hints at 
the re-establishment of Israel. Indeed, both 
of them are known till to-day as Semites. 
Thus the Arabs as brothers are obliged to 
help them before all the other peoples; 
they are exhorted to do so even according 
to their own moral laws. Thus the faithful 
Moslem can neither regard with inner 
justification the land of Palestine as_ his 
“own goods and chattel’, nor can he con- 
xeal his obligation to help by his hatred 
and his threat of extermination. 

Now, let us look at Germany's position. 
If Germany does not purify herself un- 
conditionally from this evil of the Past, 
and thereby reconcile herself to the Jewish 
people, all her work for reconstruction will 
be in va'n, because it will never be pos- 


Israel is 


she is 


your 


OUTLOOK 


sible to build a house of peace by han 
spotted with bloodshed. These spots 
stick to her as long as she considers 
Arabic hatred against Israel as an up 
questionable fact, and tries by clever poli 
tical moves not to hurt these nationalistig 
feelings of the numerically larger 
Nations. Of course, impairment of the 
tions with them ought not to be the Price | 
for the reconciliation to Israel. It is meré 
a lack of confidence in God's everlasting | 
truth and justice, to say “that our com: 
plex of guilt towards the Jews makes ; 
take a one-sided attitude against the b 
in their conflict with Israel.” Love of 
truth and of Justice is never identi¢ : 
with a “one-sided attitude against’ 

one. On the contrary, Germany 


clas 
e 


‘render a true service of friendship to 


Arabs if she would answer for her guilt 
and its awful consequences which lead o 
confusion and to alienation of her youngtt 
generation. 
However, as long as German politicians 
and businessmen think they can gain oF 
maintain the Arabs as friends by catering} 
to their hatred of Israel (which serve 
often as a motive for obtaining contrad 
with them, as Arabs told me), vil 
be deceivers. They will not only hi der 
the reconciliation to Israel, but they will 
drag the whole people as a consumer @ 
their goods of falsehood behind them, 
the way to the destruction which a 
them at the final judgment of the _natio 
For, indeed, the nations are judged onl 
b; the nature of their behaviour towaftl, 
the Jewish people, the “smallest of His 
brethren.” i 
I tried to explain this to Arabs in 
and in Jordan, Some of them accepted. i 
others answered, “We have suffered 
centuries by the imperialism of the Cheig| 
tian nations, and we are disgusted with, youl 
words. First become yourselves C - 
a, 


again, then, we shall become true Mosle 


again.” — A grave summons, and t 
Dr, OSKAR 


Switzerland 
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